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sand bread-winners. To rate the activity of so 
many, men and boys, as the source of a weekly 
return to the labourer of 120,0001. per week, or 
six-and-a-quarter millions of pounds sterling per 
annum, is,probably very far to understate the case, 
What addition to the permanent wealth of the 
country is made by that expenditure in labour is 
another question, and one of far larger amount. 
But for the moment we prefer to look the matter 
in the face from the point of view most interest- 
ing to the workman: with him we have, not only 
the bond of philanthropic sympathy, but that of 
the brotherhood of craftemanship. We know, 
from long and wide experience, much of the 
noble qualities of the English workman ; his skill, 
his patient industry, his rare and prodigally 
exerted strength; the thorough and reliable 
character of the work which, when he is in 
his normal condition, he takes a pride in turning 
out. We know, too, of his failings,— 
failings which he will himself be the last either 
to deny or to justify; and we know, and this is 
the most painful part of the whole story, how 
some of the best principles of his character, his 
sturdy independence, his self-reliance, his self- 
respect, even the increased knowledge of the 
relations of labour and of capital which is 
slowly spreading amongst us, are too often 
adroitly turned to his disadvantage. No appeal 
is so dangerous as that which is made to a man 
who is told part of the truth, on the pretence 
that this part is the whole. 

There can be no doubt that this country is 
now passing into, or it may be through, one of 
those constantly recurring periods of restriction, 
which have hitherto always followed periods of 
great extension in industrial activity. Not in 
Wales alone, but. wherever coal is won, or iron- 
stone is quarried, or iron is made, in Great 
Britain, the order-books of the manufacturers 
show that the soale has turned. The very prin- 
ciple of the regulation of commercial and manu- 
facturing industry by unrestrained competition, 
is a cause of this oscillation of the pendulum 
from the full to theempty side of the pocket. It 
is possible that some such ebb and flow is in- 
separable from human affairs; but it is certain 
that a great deal that some persons declare to 
be advantageous to mankind has a great effect in 
exaggerating the differences. If we were asked 
to trace these disturbing causes to the very egg, 
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If we had put this question during a rising 
labour market, we might well have expected to 
receive a somewhat contemptuous answer. We 
should very likely have been told that we were 
arguing the case of the consumers, being, pro- 
bably, consumers ourselves ; that we were using 
the usual plea of the weaker and worsted party 
in a contest,—an appeal to the merciful con- 
sideration of the victors—on some metaphysical 
grounds of a moral or religions nature; that 
our turn was over; that labour was king, and 
meant to reign; and that the whole ontcome of 
the most advanced philosophy of the day en- 
couraged King Labour to take his ease ; and that 
having (like Leo X.) obtained so ample a fulfi!- 
ment of his most sanguine hopes, nothing 
remained for him but to consider how he could 
enjoy himself the most fully. Such, in fact, if 
not in exact words, would have been the reply 
we should have received. 

Bat what has been the grim logic of fact ? 
What has been the comment of that change 
which is the staple of contemporary history ? 
The enormous increase in the price of coal which 
is the necessary, or at least the natural, conse- 
quence of a rise in the price of cutting it, of so 
apparently insignificant a value as 1s. 94. per ton, 
has acted asa damper upon the activity of all 
industries fed by coal, or dependent on steam. 
The stone, once set rolling, has accumulated, 
like an avalanche, at every bound. The result, 
indeed, is not immediate. Were it possible for 
this to be the case, for the result of any action, 
especially of any combined action, to be at once 
apparent, a great safeguard would be present, 
which we actually lack. Prices always rise when 
there is some increase of demand for that to 
which they apply. Itis here that there is room 
for a fallacy which we conceive underlies very 
much of what is said on the subject of supply 
and demand. We are dealing with two dis- 
tarbing causes, which are perfectly distinct 
from each other in their origin, and in their 
field of operation, although at certain points they 
pull together. Thetwo elements, in the present 
case, are the need for coal, and the available 
amount of labour at the command of the collier. 

it was, that in the state of prices ruled by 

wages of the colliers in 1871, a brisk industry 
was everywhere becoming brisker; more coal 
was demanded; and so widespread had been the 
preparations for increased activity, that a mode- 
rate and reasonable rise in the price of coal 
would hardly have checked them. Even an 
immoderate rise in that price could not check 
them at once. Contracts were made; arrange- 
ments were in progress; new capital was in- 
vested; a course of activity had commenced 
which could not be immediately arrested. We 
all know how it sometimes happens that some- 
thing must be acquired, at whatever cost. Thus, 
if a ton of coal was only to be obtained, on a 
sudden, at the price at which two tons could be 
reasonably supplied, no one was at liberty to 
cease to burn for that reason. The drag, it is 
true, would be immediately put on. But the 
impetus of the machinery was so great that 
much time would necessarily elapse before the 
full effect, or even any serious effect, of the 
drag was felt. 

We can measure, by the same scale as that 
which we applied to the process of inflation, the 
manner in which the restrictive action has hither- 
to come into operation. In two years we saw 
prices doubled. For six months there was a 
calm. It was dead high water. Then the tide 
began to turn. In June, 1874, the ebb was per- 
ceptible. It was indicated by a reduction of 
$id. per ton in the price of coal-cutting. This 
was only, it is true, # reduction of about 
9 per cent. on the prices of January, 1874; but 
it was a reduction of 18 per cent. if calculated 
with reference to the prices of 1871, In Sep- 
tember the process was repeated. A second 
reduction of 3}d. per ton was made in the price 
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we should say that the egg is the introduction 
of the principle of working in competition rather 
than in co-operation. So long as we consider 
that the order of things most suited to English- 
men is an independence which may at any time 
take the form of hostility ; whether we see it in 
the form cf manufacturer tendering against 
manufacturer, instead of working together in a 
vend or syndicate ; or in the form of the owner 
of labour holding himself as distinctly interested 
from the owner of capital ; or in the form of an 
attempt to limit the labour of any man, by any 
rule but his own capacity, conscience, and power 
of working,—so long as these things not only 
exist, but exist without sense of wrong, shall we 
find the industry of our country to be disturbed 
by periodic and violent fluctuation. 

The extraordinary rapidity and magnitude of 
the last movement in the direction of increased 
wages may be estimated, with great accuracy, 
from some statistics lately communicated to the 
daily press by the manager of a joint-stock 
colliery. Mr. J.T. Johnson, C.E., states his own 
experience that, in 1871, the price per ton for 
cutting coal was 1s. 9d. It is plain that this is 
only one of the numerous items which go to 
make up the total price for which coal can be 
delivered to the consumer. Still it is the best 
item to select as a sample of the whole. The 
work of the getter, or coal-cuiter, is, in point of 
fact, the limit of production. Although it is 
probable that improved machinery will, sooner 
or later, make a material difference in this 
respect, we must regard the matter as it is, not 
as it may become, As it is, then, the coal 
getter has been, for a considerable time, the 
master of the situation. The cheerful industry 
of all other persons employed in the winning of 
coal must depend on his good pleasure. And, 
althongh he will only stipulate for his own 
price, and may Jeave other labourers to shift for 
themselves, it is the case, without doubt, that 
@ rise or fall in the price of coal-cutting will 
represent pretty accurately a corresponding rise 
or fall in every detail of this important in- 
dustry. 

In the years 1872-73, the price of coal-cutting, 
in the colliery superintended by Mr. Johnson, 
rose, by successive steps, from 1s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. 
perton; that is to say, an increase of 100 per 
cant. The price of coal-cutting in those two 
years was exactly doubled. It is certain that no 
increase in difficulty of operation, and that no 
increase in the cost of living, can have occurred, 
within the period in question, in any way tanta- 
mount to so enormous an increase of price. It 
was, no doubt, a result of the state of the labour- 
market. The principles of political economy 
came into play. Not only so, but they acted in 
that rough, violent, and unchecked manner which 
we confess that we believe to be a social evil, and 
a result of political ignorance. But it is the mode 
of action in which most writers on the subject 
appear to think that it is the highest wisdom, 
not only to acquiesce, but to acquiesce with de. 
lighted wonder, at the happily self-regulating 
power of the principle of supply and demand. 

Be that, however, as it may, we are in face of 
thisimportant fact. The colliers, so far as their 
general body is represented by the coal-cutters 
of this particular colliery, have taken advantage 
of their position, as controlling the supply of one 
of the great necessaries of life, to exact, within 
two years, a double price for their labour, com- 
pared with that which they received during the 
year 1871. In so doing they did what the theo- 
retic writers on political economy teach them 
they had a fall right tode. Wearenot aboutto 
discuss the question as a point of conscience or of 
morals, whether a man has the right to extort 
the utmost farthing which it is in bis power to 
grasp. What we want to know is—the colliers 
having this power, and being told that they have 
the right to exercise it—are-they wise in so 





| doing, and in using that power to the full? 
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of cutting. After this reduction, the price still | 
stood at 2s. 10jd, or 65 per cent. in ad. 
vance of the price of 1871. But no signs of 
attaining the low-water level have followed this 
reduction. It might have been possible, let us 
admit for the sake of argument, that the activity 
of 1871 would not have been materially checked 
by a rise of 65 per cent., although it was so 
checked by a rise of 100 per cent. That is not 
the point we want to make clear. What we 
mean, and what the logic of events shows to be 
the case, is that the ill effects of an undue in- 
flation of prices are not to be obviated by a re- 
turn to what might have been the normal rate of 
prices at a fixed period. The probability is, that 
the ebb will be as exaggerated and undue as is the 
flow. In the most sensitive, because the most 
affected, of all the gauges of commer- 
cial activity, the Bank rate of discount, this 
may be constantly remarked. So long as 
the rate of discount merely follows the mar- 
ket, its variation is gradual, and no one is in- 
convenienced. But when the state of things is 
reversed, and the efflux of gold is such as to 
menace (owing to the fact that a bank-note is 
not really a bullion deposit note) the position of 
the Bank, the screw is put on, as it is called. 
That is to say, a change is made in the rate of 
discount, with the express purpose of giving a turn 
to the market. We have seen 10 or 12 per cent. 
demanded by the Bank for this object, and with 
the anticipated result of an almost immediate 
change in the direction of the efflux of bullion. 

In the Bank returns these things are now be- 
coming patent to any intelligent observer. From 
the rapidity with which effects follow causes, in 
the case where money dealing alone is concerned, 
we may learn much as to the certainty with 
which effects follow causes in those more compli- 
cated and lengthened transactions in which 
manufacturing industry is concerned. The money 
bargains existing at any time, so far as legiti- 
mate commerce is concerned—we mean that 
part of monetary bargain that depends on the 
discounting of good commercial paper,—is a 
question of a few, rarely more than ninety, days. 
The time required for maturing any transaction 
involving great physical exertion—such, for 
instance, as the accomplishment of a contract 
to deliver 50,000 tons of rails,—must extend 
over a much longer period. By the length of 
such periods, usually measured not by months, 
but by years, the speed with which the effect of 
a change in the cost of production is attained 
and displayed must be measured. Thus while 
the money market may go through its full cycle 
of change in a few weeks, the effect of any 
undue inflation of the cost of manufacturing pro- 
duction will not become sensible for many 
weeks; nor will the result of any remedial 
measures be more rapid and more readily per- 
ceptible. Thus it is almost certain that the 
downward movement will continue till it reaches 
@ point below the true level which would have 
been maintained by an equable and rightly paid 
industry. 

In the Merthyr, Aberdare, and Rhonda dis. 
tricte, we learn from the able and painstaking 
special correspondent of the Standard, that, 
owing to local causes, the rate of wages has not 
been uniform, either in amount or in fluctuation. 
From 1871 to 1872, the fluctuations are repre- 
sented by six rises of wages, amounting to 55 per 
cent., and four falls, amounting to 35 per cent., 
leaving @ gain of 20 per cent. to the workmen at 
Dowlais, Sirhowy, and Tredegar, and of 25 per 
cent. at Abernant, Cyfartha, and Rhymney. In 
the collieries, the rate of day wages had advanced 
30 per cent., and the piecework price of coal- 
cutting 224 per cent. The coal-cutter, how- 
ever, could get as much as he chose, within the 
limit of his strength; the other workmen only 
earned 4 fixed amount. In the Aberdare Valley, 
however, the rate of wages was, at the earliest 
period, from 10 to 15 per cent. higher than the 
rate in the iron districts. In the Rhonda 
Valley the excess was still greater. The fact is 
accounted for by the great deficiency of house 
and of market accommodation in these districts 
when the pits were first opened. This established 
a higher rate of wages as necessary to attract the 
miners from'more convenient localities. The rate 
once fixed, the brisk demand for the coal pre- 
vented a reduction when, as very soon was the 
case, the deficient accommodation was supplied. 
We thus approach pretty fairly to the outcome 
of the calculations of Mr. Johnson. The demand 
for the smokeless coal of these rich carbonaceous 
deposits has been so great, that the sale which, 

in 1844, was little over 70,000 tons, rose, in 1870, 
to above 3,340,000 tons. The Associated Masters 


in 1871 owned eighteen pits in the Aberdare 
Valley, and eight in the Rhonda Valley, and 
employed 10,000 men, 

It is no part of our present purpose to 
endeavour to apportion the blame,—we cannot 
call it less than the crime,—of causing so great 
sa amount of —— enya as must — 
rom the suspension a y industry, 
feeds some half million mouths, between the 
owners and hirers of labour,—the masters and 
the men. No one can doubt that the terrible 
privations of a lock-out are viewed with the 
gravest anxiety, by both parties. While to the 
men, or to such of them as have made no pro- 
vision for a rainy day in the time of their power 
of fixing their own remuneration,—which was 
also, unfortunately, the time of their executing 
the smallest quantity of work,—a lock-out means 
either starvation or mendicancy,—not for them- 
selves alone, but for the helpless women and 
children ; for the masters the’ cost is enormous. 
The blowing out of a furnace has been long 
stated to involve a cost of a thousand ds. 
With regard to the most improved costly 

we have recently heard it stated at 
more than double that sum. Then the special 
peculiarity of all und und work is, the need 
of constant vigilance, and constant activity. Who- 
ever may sleep in a coal-mine, there is one 
mighty agency that is always active. Gravity 
never sleeps. Over miles and miles of subter- 
ranean boring this great natural force is con- 
stantly acting, in order to fill up the gap made 
by man in the solid strata of the earth. The 
effect of this activity varies, ing to the 
soil. A constant rain of small particles from the 
roof characterises certain strata. An upward 
rise of the floor, known as creep, occurs in others. 
Everywhere the miner is called on for the sharp 
eye, and the ready hand. Here it is a polling- 
board that has to be inserted; there it is a prop 
to be strengthened,—everywhere, almost, have 
the giant struggles of the steam pump to be kept 
up night and day. The abandonment of many 
workings, for a period of not a very great number 
of days, is enough to necessitate an amount of 
work equal in toil, and far more than equal in 
danger, to that of the first opening of the galleries; 
a toil, moreover, which, unlike that of the open- 
ing, is entirely unremunerative. 

Men and masters, then, are already bound over 
under such heavy penalties to keep the peace 
towards one another, that very powerful causes 
must be in operation in order to place them in a 
mutually hostile attitude. It is our conviction 
that the causes are not what Lord Bacon would 
call true causes. We believe that a profound 
ignorance of the laws which regulate labour 
must exist, before two parties so intimately de- 
pendent on the welfare of one another can be 
driven to opposite poles. We believe that this 
ignorance is maintained and fostered by theoretic 
writers,and more than theoretic speakers, under 
the pretence of superior knowledge. We cannot 
place two armies in hostile array without in- 
curring immediate risk of open contest. It is 
of no use to put arms in a man’s hands, and 
then to counsel him not to use them. It is of no 
use to teach the labourer that he is independent 
of capital, that his only duty to himself is to 
earn as much money by as little toil as possible ; 
to organise his energies for that very purpose ; 
and then to be taken aback when the other 
party to the contract acts on the same prin- 
ciples. War is war, and a terrible and bitter 
evil it is. Nor is the ultimate force of war, the 
infliction of death, so terrible when inflicted by 
the bullet and the bayonet on the volunteer 
soldier as it is when inflicted by the slower 
torture of hunger and want, or the involun 
masses a women _ port For that ultimate 
stress and misery of war those men are - 
sible who lead the labourer to metas 
supply of labour asa distiact and independent 
interest from the hiring or consumption of labour. 
Those who come between man and wife are not 
more obnoxious to the condemnation of all 
good men than those who come between 
master and men. It may be done,—and in 
some cases is done,—from good and upright 
motives. But if moral obliquity be absent 
from the counsellors of contest, intellectual 
obliquity is only the more apparent. When 
master and man remember that the fable of “the 
belly and the members” applies to them, brisk 
prosperity, true alliance, and material happiness 
are the result. When they forget this truth,— 
when the head says to the hand, or the hand to 


the head, ‘‘ I have no need of thee,”—famine and 
pestilence, hatred and malice, the closing of 


questions of time alone. Every victory, of the 
one hand over the other, is a loss to both hands, 


of lock. 


and to the entire body. How many 
grasped 


out will pass before this great truth 
by our intelligent brothers in Wales? 








THE KENSINGTON VALHALLA, 

Tue idea of emp'oying and promoting the 
revival of the art of mosaic decoration, by fill. 
ing the wall-arches in the South Court of the 
Kensington Museum with portraits of great 

on se nse if ng lon. 
tunate one, if w out, 
to provide a series of figares, artistically and in 
historically valuable, and to furnish 
a high class decoration of a permanent character. 
We say advisedly that some of them are 
historically interesting, for of course some of the 
figures are pure ly , and in other cases 
the likeness would have to be drawn from doubt- 
ful and insufficient sources. The spaces are now 
all occupied, with the of the two 
northern bays of the east wall, where two 
coloured cartoons, representing Luini and Van 
Eyck, fill temporarily the space ultimately to 
be occupied by mosaic. There are —— 
in the collection which, —— in 
mosaic, we may hope are to be upon as 
temporary also, though it would be invidious to 
particularise these too precisely. But we may 
take a general look round at this mosaic portrait 
gallery, with the view of noting what there is 
that is most successfal in it. 

The series of portraits at present stand thus :— 
On the east wall, commencing at the north 
end, we have the two temporary figures already 
mentioned; and then the following list, arranged 
in pairs in the bays formed between each roof- 
principal :—Phidias, Apelles ; Nicolo Pisano, 
Cimabue; Torrel, Goujon; Wykeham, Giotto; 
Ghiberti, Fra Angelico; Donatello, Gozzoli ; 
Della Robbia, Mantegna; Giorgione, Francesco 
d’Ulma. Crossing to the west wall, and follow- 
ing now from south to north, the chronological 
order (in the main, at least) from earlier to later, 
we find the following names represented :—Leo. 
nardo, Raffaelle; Torregiano, Peter Vischer; 
Luini, Blondel; Velasquez, Maestro Giorgio ; 
Holbein, Michelangelo ; Titian, Palissy ; 
Inigo Jones, Gibbons; Wren, Hogarth; Rey- 
nolds, Mulready. The first thing one is struck 
by in contemplating the groups thus formed by 
the architectural division of the structure, is the 
singular manner in which names are combined 
which have no affinity under the sun. What 
claim has Palissy to stand by the side of Titian ? 
or could any grouping be more oddly assorted 
than that of Torregiano and old Vischer? Yes, 
there is one still more singular; that which links 
Archbishop Wykeham, a mere dilettante pro- 
moter of architectural work, with such an ori- 
ginal and self-inspired artist as Giotto. It may 


be said that those who ee 
arrangement took not into ideration the ar- 
chitectural division, but merely regarded the 
mosaics as so many figures in a row. Even in 
that case they seem arranged in a rather capri- 
cions manner; but it was a mistake to ignore 
the architectural subdivision, because the spec- 
tator cannot possibly ignore it. The ps rte 
form themselves to the eye into groups of two 
each, whether you will or no; and they should 
have been classed accordingly. 

The first two figures, from the design of Mr. 
Poynter, representing Phidias and Apelles, form, 
however, a group perfectly in relation to each 
other, and are evidently intended by the artist 


g 
the slightest possible suggestion of archaic stiff- 
ness of line gives a certain sculpturesque effect 
in keeping with the subject, The painter of 
Phryne and the Venus Anad e is & com- 


of Phidias: he appears as a young 
man with dark luxuriant hair, standing in an 
easy and dégagé attitude, the flowing lines into 
which his figure falls contrasting with the com- 
parative angularity and squareness of the other 
figure, and the costume presenting warm and 
glowing colours, in which orange and crimson 


cease acne neces 
Balviati’s he cay Comparing those panels 








manufactories, and the decay of commerce, are 


which have been executed in glass and those that 
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On the western side some of the 

names in painting are not very aol the. 
trated. We commence with “ Leonardo” and 
“ Raffaelle,” of whom the former, as portrayed 
here, is but a kind of lean and slippered figure, 
with little dignity or impressiveness. In the 

of Raffaelle the drapery is finely treated, 
in long sweeping lines, giving movement to the 
figure ; but the colour is not fortunate, and the 
face lacks brightness and expression. This can 
only be considered a very insufficient treatment 
of so beautiful a subject. These designs, which 
are unnamed, are, we presume, “ home-made.” 
teas rb aaah Yeames has given us his 


In the 
“ Torregiano,” who stands heavily robed, 
mallet in hand, and with a fearless and self.con- 
not presenting the aspect of the bully 
which 











are in terra-cotta mosaic, of which there are 
several, it is difficult to say that either is in any 
marked degree superior to other in effect ; 
page at the “n bears aah ne press re 
hardly perceptible, except w spectator 
stands so as to view the surface at 
angle (when nearly under the picture, for in- 
stance), when the contrast between the dead 
surface of the terra-cotta mosaic and the gli 
of the glass becomes — On the whole, 
the glass mosaic is 
‘an advantage to the decorative effect. Next come 
Mr. Leighton’s two figures of “Nicolo Pisano’ 
gown, nt Bellisyy 6'aesoe Lote tages eee 
gown, a ; 
indi ve ge 


with the only figure in the costume of the 
t day, that of the veteran “ Mulready,” by 
. Barwell ; the dress is certainly not adapted 
for decorative effect, but the figure, holding a 
drawing for examination by the opposite corners 
(which the artist’s friends remember as “his 
habit when he lived”), is very good and truthful 
in attitude and expression, and strikes us as one 
of the most successful on this side of the room. 
It is a pity, as it seems to us, that a desire to 
introduce representatives of all branches of art 
should have led to the filling up of some of this 
limited number of panels with representations of 
those whose names are without general fame, 
and with whose portraits, true or imaginary, no 
great interest could be connected. And 
we must think that the artistic power and inte- 
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action in keeping with his character, 
and is in as how faithfully rest of the designs themselves are very unequal, 
tke artist has kept to that ideal of the foreranner he is commonly considered to have beem,| and that not a few niches might be advan- 
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painters tageously re-filled, when opportunity serves 
years when he painted his first im t . with work of a higher and more lasting interest. 
work the “ Procession of the Madonna.” groups with this, and is taken in costume and 
attitude, if we mistake not, from an historical 


portrait, either in painting or sculpture. Follow- 








THE QUEEN ANNE AND OTHER FORMS 


of the short narrowed to the utmost these are “ Luini” and “ Blondel ”’: the former 
at the base + Fees position of the feet, is a| being the executed mosaic of one of the cartoons OF FREE CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE. 
question, and the white dress has rather a staring | before alluded to as temporarily placed in niches ARCEFFRCIURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar an ordinary general meeting, held on 
Friday evening, the 19th inst., Mr. G. H. Birch in 
the chair, Mr. J. Young was elected a member. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Ewan 
Christian and the Rev. D. Eldsdale for the con- 
venience offered to the members on the occasion 
of a recent visit to the Church of St. John the 
Divine, Kennington. 

The President stated that he had received a 
communication from Mr. A. Marks to the effect 
that the Oxford Arms, Paternoster-row, was ad- 
vertised for sale by auction, intimating that 
photographs of the building, one of the few old 
hostelries in London now remaining, would be on 
sale: four views would be taken, and the cost 
would not exceed 10s. 6d. per set. 

It was also announced that the Secretary of 
the Statistical Society had stated, in reference to 
the Howard Medal of 1875, that the title of the 
essay was “The State of the Dwellings of the 
many visitors to the “ South Court,” we wonder, | Poor in the districts of England, with special re- 
know who “ Maestro Giorgio” was? Well, he| gard to the Improvements that have taken place 
was an artist in jewelry and silveremith’s work, | 8ince the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, and 
and is appropriately represented holding up a| their Influences on the Health and Morals of the 
specimen of his workmanship to the light to| Inmates.” 
examine it more closely; but it seems rather] Mr. J. J. Stevenson then read a paper, 
singular to find him here in a list from which | entitled “Queen Anne and other Forms of Free 
Cellini is absent. Mr. Yeames’s “ Holbein,” in | Classic Architecture.” In the course of his re- 
his long blue robe, looks sturdy, pleasant, and | marks he said that their modern architecture had 
matter-of-fact, and would make a very good | lately been abused on the ground that it did not 
companion, in style and character, to one of his | progress like engineering or shipbuilding, which 
own its. The “Michelangelo” which fol- | Continually produced new developments different 
lows it we repudiate utterly; the figure is so| from anything the world had seen before; but 

as to make it look short,—a great mistake | contented itself with reviving and reproducing 
or decorative painting, especially as seen from | the results of the art some centuries old. The 
below; and altogether it is an awkward-looking | assertion was, to a great extent, true ; but it did 
and uninteresting figure, quite unworthy of its | not follow, as those who made it would imply, 
subject. Nor can we feel much satisfied with | that this was not the best and indeed the ony 
Mr. Watte’s “Titian”; the head appears to us| course open to them. For there was this dif. 
to be too large, if we accept Titian’s own repre- | ference between architecture and engineering, 
sentations of himself as correct, and there is a | or shipbuilding, that in these latter there was no 
stiffness in the attitude not, to our thinking, in | limit to the progress, or at least they had not as 
accordance with the traditions of the painter's | yet attained to the limit. They had lately im- 
courtly habits and patrician manner of life.|mensely improved, and were constantly im- 
Mr. Townroe’s “ Palissy” is a good figure ; we | proving, the sailing qualities of their vessels as 
alluded above to its singular unsuitability as a speed; and they would probably never 
next-door neighbour to Titian. “Inigo Jones,” by be able to assert that they attained the utmost 
Mr. Morgan, is a fine commanding figure, which | speed possible. But architecture, in so far as it 
architects may contemplate with pleasure, as | ministered to their taste and their love of the i 
that of a worthy representative of their pro- | beautiful, might have already solved its pro- e 
fession; and “ Gibbons,” who succeeds him, is blems. | It might continue to change after it 7 
made as much of, perhaps, as is possible with a|had, in pursuing any course, reached the aay 
costume which lends itself so very ill to mosaic | highest perfection possible for it in that course. 
design. Then we come to architectureagain in the| From the necessity for change, and love of 

it of‘ Wren,” designed by Mr. Eyre Crowe, nobility implanted in man, it must continually 
and in which the ease of manner and the slight | change; but the change in taste was not neces- 
bend of the figure, as if engaged in paying some | sarily in advance ; on the contrary, history oe 
courtesy by speech or manner, not only symbolise | them that it was frequently retrogression 
very pleasantly what is on record of the amiable | deterioration. Greek sculpture could not go on 
character of “the Surveyor,” but also form a | ad in refinement and beauty for ever. 
very effective contrast with the Inigo Jones|Its period of ope age gy was mee 
in idea and costume, and does credit to its | portrait jast mentioned. “ Hogarth,” bythe same | to ,—in some cities to thirty,—years. 
igus am artist, ts equally characteristic in treatment ; the | great talian schools of paulinggnenieomnt 
well-known broad face upturned, and the @ climax from which they gradually d. 
Gothic architecture finished itself in Beauvais 
Cathedral in its supreme effort after height and 
tenuity of construction. There was no reason 
why the proportion and beauty of their rooms i 
should continua'ly go on improving, or their bie 
ornamentation become daily more and aK 
beantifal, any more than that a people should i 
constantly advance in courtliness of manners, 
or strictness of morals, or religious observance. : 
On the contrary, it might be a characteristic of ; 


and bald effect. The two figures, however, like 
those of Mr. Poynter, contrast well. Mr. Bur- 
chett’s figure of “Torrel,” which follows next, 
bas considerable power in regard to drawing and 
pose, but the colour is far too and heavy, 
more especially for mosaic work, wi requires 


on the east side; it strikes us as a weak and 
mannered figure. That of Blondel is much more 
effective in attitude and in the disposal of the 
drapery; but we can discover no certain 
indication as to which of the several owners 
of the name known in art-history is here 
represented; whether it is one of the 
two architects, or whether it be Jean 
Frangois Blondel, noted for his engravings 
and etchings; we incline to suppose the latter. 
The figure of “ Velasquez” which follows is not 
unlike his own representation of himself in one 
of his pictures, from which it is taken; but as a 
single figure in a panel it is hardly effective. 
The companion figure of “‘ Maestro Giorgio,” if 
we mistake not, was designed by Mr. Hart, and 
was exhibited in one of the International Exhi- 
bitions: it is marked by considerable indi- 
viduality of treatment in attitude and ~— 
sion, and the colour is rich and effective. How 
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The companion figure of “ Goujon,” to which no 
designer’s name is attached, has colour enough 
to render the deficiency of the other picture the 
more marked ; the attitude is easy and graceful. 
“ William of Wykeham” is a figure in robes and 
mitre, and with a crozier, and that is pretty 
nearly all that can be said; and “ Giotto” (no 
designer’s name) is represented in his sheep- 
keeping days, with a wide-brimmed straw hat, 
and a cloak looking the worse for wear, and 
ike the bishop) he also holds his crook. The 
is certainly not effective as a mosaic 
design ; and Giotto deserved to be treated alco 
asa person of more importance than is given to 
‘him here. The figure of “ Ghiberti” (anonymous) 
is not fortunate: his action suggests that he hes 
some patterns to show, and represents a 
firm of dealers in ornamental and artistic me‘ al 
work, His companion, “ Fra Angelico,” has fal'en 
into congenial hands in being entrusted to Mr. 
Cope, whose quiet, subdued, and reflective style 
the figure of the saintly painter, with face up- 
turned as if seeking inspiration, well illustrates ; 
there is a fine sway and flow of line in the com. 
position. The its of “Donatello” and 
“ Gozzeli,” by Messrs. Redgrave and Armitage 
respectively, form, whether intentionally or 
mot, as odd and marked a contrast as 


interesting figure, and’ Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s 
“ Mantegna,” next to it, is disappointing, seeming 
deficient in the dignity and grandeur of style we 
naturally associate with Mantegna, in spite of 
the long cloak which envelopes the figure, and 
which requires more breaking up and arrange- 
ment, as a piece of , to be effective. 
Next to this is what we call without doubt 
the most artistic and effective design of the col- 
lection, that of “ Giorgione,” by Mr. Val Prinsep. 
A close-fitting dress, very effective in design and 
colour, allows the figure to be freely seen; the 
artist stands sideways to the spectator, palette 
and maulstick in 3 the broadly-stri 
pictorially 












knew the “line of beauty” so well, in theory, 
bunt could never carry it into practice. The 
inevitable dog appears of course. The “ Sir 
Joshua” of Mr. Phillips is not a very satisfactory 
representation of the courtly P.R.A. ; the action 
is peculiar, rather wanting repose, and not ex- 
plaining itself quite; and this figure, again, 
appears to us too short. We finish the series 
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an age, and the truest sign of its advancement, 
to look back with admiration on some former 
time to find its life in reviving the sentiments 
and feelings of that time, and adopting the 
forms in which they found expression. Such a 
movement, therefore, as the Gothic revival was 
perfectly natural and legitimate, and it was un- 
avoidable that every one should be affected by 
it who was not too t or too dull to be 
influenced by the best thought of his time. 
Such a revival adopted so much of the past 
sentiments and modes of thought as was con- 
sistent with the present life; and so the earliest 
architecture of the Gothic revival at Strawberry 
Hill and Abbotsford was a mere outside show 
_ of castellated Gothic features thrown over the 
common vernacular, and not the natural out- 
growth of that. It was a mere sentiment, 
which did net really -affect the ordinary 
daily life, and perhaps truly expressed the 
extent to which the romantic revival had in- 
fluenced modern times. But whether or not the 
early attempts at Gothic,—a mere surface senti- 
ment on the ordinary life,—truly re: ted the 
depth of the Gothic revival, it was impossible 
that the revival could rest content with them. 
It was inevitable that, with the study of old 
work which everywhere commenced, and the 
consequent perception of its logical i 
and beauty, the imperfection and absurdity of 
such representations of it should be felt. Archi- 
tects had shown the way by a few original men 
who had learnt its secret, drunk in its spirit, and 
expressed in new works, which it was false to 
say were mere copies of old. It was a curious 
phenomenon, showing how truly Gothic had 
become a part of its admirers, that in the minds 
of most of them it went through the same 
natural changes as in its original growth of 
Early English or Early French, of Decorated, 
and now with some, Perpendicular. In all these 
styles, the Gothic revival had achieved marked 
success in churches, and it was now established 
in the proper style in which to build places of 
worship, to whatever sect belonging. It em- 
bodied traditional sentiments and feelings which 
still influenced them. Another reason why 
it would continue to be used for churches, 
even though some other style might be used in 
houses, was that constructively, it was suited for 
them, but not for ordinary dwelling-houses. 
By Gothic he understood the development 
of arched construction in the pointed arch, 
in vaulting, and in traceried windows, which 
the architectural genius of the Middle Ages 
produced. The progress of the style was a 
development of these features, none of which 
had a natural place in modern houses. They 
were suitable for such buildings as churches or 
great halls; but not for houses divided into a 
number of comparatively low stories; and, 
therefore, even in the Middle Age houses, the 
style never properly showed its peculiar and 
characteristic features. Gothic architecture did 
not grow up a3 the expression of domestic wants, 
and in attempting to express them, even in 
Medizeval times, could not properly make use of 
its most characteristic features. Hence, in this 
country in the Tudor age, Gothic architecture 
developed into Perpendicular ; in France, at the 
same period, into the earlier style of Francis I. ; 
and then it gave place to Classic. It was, there- 
fore, to be e that in its late revival diffi- 
culty should have been found in applying the 
style to domestic buildings,—a difficulty increased 
by the fact that Gothic houses were an innova- 
tion in established custom, which affected every 
hour of the life, while Gothic churches continued 


late revival, while appropriating the whole field 
of ecclesiastical, had “ittle affected domestic 
buildings. He believed that by wg: Sigvaed 
styles for houses they better expressed true 
spirit of Gothic than by copying for this purpose 
Gothic forms. One chief characteristic of the 
Gothic revival was a turning with interest to the 
past, and finding in it elements suitable for 
their own use, which to their loss had been neg. 
lected and lost sight of. Now, while for churches 
the revival of the past meant the revival of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century architecture, 
while they found these perfectly suitable for 
modern use, it was not so as regarded houses. 
The Italian cities, whose period of greatest power 
and wealth, even its Middle Ages, possessed 
still some noble Gothic palaces; but in North 
Europe, and in this country especially, the Re- 
naissance seemed to have brought with it an in- | 


creased material well-being as regarded dwelling- | fact, of which there was sufficient. evidence, that 
houses, which had cansed the replacement of the 
earlier Gothic houses by new ones of that date. 
The fact that Middle Age houses were mostly of 
wooden construction, and therefore more perish- 
able than stone or brick, might all account for 
their disa The revived use of brick, 
hag Y : : 
Middle Ages 
left their old towns, not Gothic but Renaissance 
in style; and, for a revival of old brick architec- 
tare, sent them to a much later period than the 
Middle Ages. With the exception of a few un- 
im t and mutilated relics, there were no 
remains left to turn to for guidance, and an un. 
prejudiced study of these remains would, he felt, 
surely convince them that they were the pro. 
ducts of habits and manners which were not 
those of their day. That turning to the past, 
therefore, which was a main feature of the 
Gothic revival, found food for itself, not in Me- 
diseval but in Renaissance Domestic architecture. 
Gothic was developed originally for ecclesiastical 
not domestic buildings, and, when applied in the 
late revival to the latter, a new development of 
the style had to be created, which, consequently, 
had more of modern than ancient character, and, 
somehow, had adopted the worst character- 
istics of modern architecture, — pretentious- 
ness, flashiness, coarseness, and loudness. This | the 
was one cause why those who loved old 
Gothic had become disgusted with modern 
Domestic Gothic, and had abandoned it for 
the free Classic styles, in which they found|i 
the simplicity and quietness of old work, its 
picturesqueness and quaintness, its want of |i 
formality and freedom from restraint, and espe- 
cially that flavoured of the past, the returning 
to which was a chief motive power of the Gothic 
revival. One of the most powerful arguments | i 
in favour of Gothic, as opposed to the Classic, 
which prevailed at the time of its revival, was 
its freedom and pliability ; that it was, not like 
Classic, governed by rules, which it insisted upon 
till it crushed ont individuality and life. In 
abolishing this tyranny, the Gothic revival did 
good service. But this freedom of Gothic the 
free Classic styles which succeeded it inherited. 
Symmetry, though aimed at as a rule, was not 
essential, and regularity was freely abandoned. 
One of the principles which the Gothic revival 
insisted on with energy and eloquence, was the 
necessity of truth in architecture ; that the con- 
struction should be made apparent and beautiful, 
and should not be hidden under some fair- 
seeming mask, which had no affinity with it, or 
even represented a different mode of construc- 
tion, And in this sense a reform was certainly 
needed, which the Gothic revival did a good 
service in promoting. But thiselement of truth 
was not the peculiar possession of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and, alas! modern Gothic has too often 
found the temptations of a deceitful age too 
strong for it, and bad fallen into the sins of the 
style it attempted to displace. The principle of 
absolute truth in architecture had to bend to 































































greatest the 
divided in opinion upon the sub: 
from which the i 


essential; but if they carried them out in 
modern times, the result would not be Gothic, 
either modern or ancient. He held that the 
free Classic styles of architecture, of which 
“Queen Anne” was one of the least important, 
though it had given its name to the recent move- 
ment among Gothic architects in their favour, 
furnished a means of expressing the most valu. 
able characteristics of the Gothic revival, and 
those 
who, imbued with ite spirit, had lived over agai 
in their own lives the successive ania: g 
historical development, should the same 
advance from them which had been made in the 
Renaissance age. For there were elements of 
modern thought and sentiment which the 
Medieval revival did not express. As to the 
Gothic age, formerly the Renaissance succeeded 
which sympathised with Classic art in its expres- 
sion of the beauty, and richness, and fulness of 
natural life, which found expression in the 
gorgeous colouring of Titian, so the Medizevalism 
of the day had been followed by the revival ofa 
similar spirit, which, in the province of architec. 
ture retaining much that it had learned from 
Gothic, songht besides of modern 
feelings and cenvenience, which it fi i 
various developments of the free Classic 
His object in this paper had been to 




















influence over students. If archi. 
tecture was to be learht at all, it must be learnt 
by going back to the earlier examples, 
aud it was impossible to learn what really were 
the principles of that 

and debased examples of 
emplified in Queen Anne. 
the method adopted in the French school, of im- 


at give him credit for . As in 

so in architecture, there were of 
fashion, and so it was incumbent upon them to 
Suit the tastes, and endeavour to meet the wants 
of the times. Instead of aiming at repro- 
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duction of what was antiquated 

fashion, students ought to have impressed upon 
them the and 

ing with the req 


style; it was abject 
of ugliness. The reason 
Anne” style was on account of itsadaptability to 
domestic requirements; and he 

Mr. Stevenson that the Gothic was an eccle. 
siastical style, and not i 
requirements. Architects had no alternative 
but to suit the convenience of their clients, and, 


tecture to the period of the people, and not be 
continually of the old styles. They 
must think more of fitting clients with the 
buildings they wanted, and look more to the 
actual wants of the period. 

Mr. Stevenson, in replying, said that he had 
no wish to one man to take up one 
style of architecture more than another, but had 


yet was the style more nearly akin to Classic. 
He considered thai those who had been trained 
with Gothic freedom were 
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THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND 
DRUGS BILL. 


oie niseeniaearetrs maintain any of 
tages which the existing Acts afford. 
There may be weak pointe in these, and individuals 


mixed state.” And so it goes on, and we main- 
tain that under such clauses it would scarcely be 
possible to ae @ conviction. Further, the 








FALL OF HOUSES. 

Turxe large houses in course of erection, in 
a street leading out of Earl’s-court-road, Ken. 
sington, fell to the ground, just before the men 
left work, on W i 


and, having that knowledge, act accordingly. 
As long as walls stand, a speculative builder 
usually considers it is quite impossible they can 
fall. It is only when they are in a heap at his 
feet that he says, “‘ What a fool I was.” 








IMPROVED DWELLINGS AND THEIR 
BENEFICIAL EFFECT. 


Ar the last ordinary meeting of the Statistical 
Society, Mr. C. Gatliff read a paper on “Im. 
avell’ Dwellings, and their Beneficial Effect on 
Health and Morals, with 8 i for their 
Extension.” He said that in the year 1841 an 
association was formed for building improved 
tenements for the working classes, with full 
compensation to the capitalist for the money in. 
vested. A favourable public feeling was created 
by the formation of this company (the Metro- 
politan Association for Improving the Dwellings of 
the IndustriousClasses), and in 1843.4 and at sub- 
sequent periods other societies had been formed, 
till at the present time 7,558 improved dwellings, 
capable of containing a population of 36,078, 
had been erected at a cost of about 1,233,7861. 
Many of the associations had still considerable 
fands in hand, and were extending their opera- 
tions, or were prepared to do so when suitable 
sites could be obtained at reasonable cost. From 
statistics which have been carefully compiled he 


exceeded 14 per 1,000, whereas the rate of mor- 


in the metropolis generally had been up- 
won of 24 per 1,000. At the same time an 


went | analysis of the causes of death compared very 


favourably with a similar table of the Registrar- 
General’s, there being a much less proportion or 
deaths from zymotic and developmental diseases. 
The mortality among children under ten years 
of age was also but half the percentage which 
was noted among the general lation of 
London. One material fact which had been elu- 


the various 


provements were compelled undertheir respective 
of Parliament to reserve sites for im 


rate of mortality and disease which was noticed 
in these model dwellings, the check given to 
immorality and crime formed an appreciable 
benefit, as the supervision carried on effectually 
cleared the building of all persons of bad charac- 
ter. In offering some suggestions for the exten- 
sion of these a tenements he (Mr. Gatliff) 
would remark to facilitate the obtaining of 
sites the assistance of Parliament might be 
required to give compulsory powers to purchase 
and pull down many of the existing dens of dis- 


for such works in the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the Corporation of the City of London, 
and should an additional rate of 1d. or 2d. per 
pound be incurred by this action he considered 
that such additional would soon be amply 
recouped by a reduction in the rates at present 
occasioned by disease and crime. A rate of 1d. 
per pound on the rateable value of property in 
the metropolis would produce nearly 90,0001., or 
sufficient to pay the interest on a loan of two 
millions sterling, and to redeem the principal in 
forty years if the money was raised at 3} per 


joent., and this sum of two millions if raised 


would remove many of the present disease- 
stricken courts and alleys, and would re 

them by improved dwellings. The Public Works 
Loan Commissioners might also be empowered 
to make advances for such purposes at a reduced 
rate, and the scheme might be further assisted 
if the Government made it compulsory upon all 
the ne companies to carry working men at 
the rate of a penny for at least ten miles, as some 
were obliged to do at the present. With such an 
encouragement of cheap travelling a large num- 
ber of working men would be induced to reside 
in improved dwellings erected a little way from 
town, and this would tend to reduce the over- 
crowding in London. He would farther state that 
the erection of improved lodging-houses in the 
metropolis might be regarded as a safe invest- 
ment, and in support of this he referred to the 
audited accounts of the Metropolitan Association 
for the last year, which showed a gross rent-roll 


voidable vacancies during changes among 706 
weekly tenants, and during repairs of 3,032 rooms, 
and from all causes. He would, in conclusion, 
refer to a still less fortunate class of persons to 
that which occupied the present improved dwel- 
lings—persons who, from their small and pre- 
carious earnings, could not afford to pay the rents 
(varying from 2s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. per week) 
charged in such houses; and he felt that the 
greater the facilities which were given for the 
erection of improved dwellings in London the 
more would the lower classes benefit, as they 
would be relieved from their present overcrowded 
state. 








THE COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
THE JUNIOR PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At the ordinary meeting held on Friday, the 
19th inst., at the rooms of the Society, No. 6a, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, a paper on “The 

Homes of England” was read by Mr. 
Francis Butler, member. 

The paper dealt first with the history and con- 
dition of the cottagers themselves, from early 
times, touching also on the history of agri- 
culture as far as was necessary. : 

The many and various points connected with 
cottage were then taken in order,—the 
lecturer showing that if we wish to build cheaply 
and well we must build natwrally—by conform. 
ing in nearly all cases to local style and work- 
manship, and also and perhaps chiefly to local 
materials—making of course such im ts 





as recent years have seen in especially 
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with to the general plan and the number 
and disposition of the bed-rooms. The latter for 
an ordinary cottage should not be less than three 
in number. 

The lecturer said that if these points were at- 
tended to the modern cottage—while being 6 
better habitation, would also present the same 
satisfactory appearance in the landscape which 
the old cottage is so well known for. 

The “cob” walls of Devon and elsewhere 
were shown to have advantages, and thatched 
roofs, while allowing of a natural and gradual 
system of ventilation, kept the interior of the 

at a warmer and more even temperature 
than could be attained perhaps by any other 
form of roof. 

The influence which the cottage exercises 
either for good or evilas an object in the land. 
scape was illustrated by plans and sketches, 
and the absolute necessity of using the ma- 
terials found on the site was again urged. 

With to the all-important question of 
cost, Mr. Butler maintained that if the various 
points he had raised were attended to, cottages 
could be built so as to yield a fair return upon 
the outlay. A more important question now, 
perhaps, than formerly was, owing to various 
causes, the old ties which had bound the labourer 
and his forefathers; and which, if not altogether 
severed, would bind his children also to the one 
spot, seemed likely to be disturbed, thus creating 
in the minds of some landlords and employers a 
disposition to look at cottage building from a 
five or six per cent., instead of from the old point 
of view, which regarded the labourer more as 
one of the family. 

As an illustration of the possibility of this 
class of building to return a fair interest on the 
amount expended, and also as offering a sugges- 
tion on the subject of accommodation, the 
lecturer showed a scheme for a co-operative 
Home for twelve or more single labourers, each 
having a separate bedroom in a building com- 
prising a large common or club room, kitchens, 
washplaces, and lockers for the men; while out- 
side were tool-sheds, workshops, and allotment- 
gardens ; a skittle-alley also was not forgotten. 

Inclusive of the cost of land, a return on the 
outlay was shown in this case of more than six 
per cent. 

The President of the Society, Mr. Frank 
Clarkeson, F.G.S., expressed the thanks of the 
members generally to Mr. Batler for his paper, 
and discussion followed, in which Messrs. Will- 
cocks, Hilder, Walmesley, Goodhart, Coombs, 
Bartlett, and others took part. 








MARINE AQUARIUM FOR 
SCARBOROUGH. 


A Bitz is now before Parliament authorising 


the grant of powers to the Scarborough Marine | & 


Aquarium Company (Limited) for the purpose 
of acquiring a site for the construction of an 
aquarium, and other purposes, in the northern 
* Queen of Watering Places.” The capital of the 
company, amounting to 37,5001, has already 
been subscribed, and Parliamentary powers are 
needed for the alteration of certain roads by the 
company, and the construction of the aquarium 
on @ site to be granted by the Corporation of 
Scarborough on the seashore. Under the con- 
tract with the Corporation the work must be 
completed ready for public use by the Ist day of 
November, 1876, and a minimum sum of 20,0001. 
is to be expended in its construction. The site 
is to be leased to the company for 999 years at 
@ yearly rent of 2001. a year, and contains in the 
whole about 7,500 square yards. In addition to 
the aquarium there will be conservatories, 
ferneries, &c., a concert-room, and refreshment- 
room. 








RAVENSTHORPE DRAINAGE. 


THE main drainage works of the Ravensth 
district being now in an advanced condition, the 
Local Board have instructed the engineer, Mr. 
Malcolm Paterson, to prepare a complete scheme 
for the drainage of the private streets, &c., which 
hitherto have been provided with merely tem. 
porary drains. In accordance with such instruc. 
tions, Mr. Paterson attended at the last meeting 
of the Board, February 18, with the necessary 
plans and sections, together with a report 
describing the proposed scheme, as well as the 
existing sanitary condition of the district, and 
recommending that, if the consent of the owners 
of property can be secured, the Board do proceed 
to carry out the whole in one contract, The 
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district is of a very flat nature, with a sandy 
alluvial subsoil, necessitating careful treatment 
in the execution of works of sewerage. The 
total cost of the main drainage works now nearly 
completed by the Board will amount to about 


proposed to be carried out is about 








THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

Tue Bill for granting Parliamentary powers to 
the Channel Tunnel Company (Limited) gives 
ee ee eee er the 

ds Clauses Act, within three years from the 
passing of the Act, certain lands, houses, and 
buildings at the foot of the cliff in St. Margaret's 
Bay, in the parish of St. Margaret-at-Cliffe, Kent, 
lying between Ness Point and Covey Burrow 
Point, and including the beach and foreshore 
abutting on the said lands. 








MARKET HALL, CHESTERFIELD. 


Some time back, the corporation of Chester. 
field purchased the Market Hall property, and 
Mr. J. Crossley, of Newark, has decorated it for 
them. The ceiling is divided into three large 
panels, the ground colour being a warm vellum ; 
the centre of each panel has a pendant of gas, 
round which is a floriated ornament conven- 
tionally treated in various colours. The panels 
are divided by an orange-coloured border, with 
an interlaced ornament in brown, and divided by 
lines in gold colour and a cresting of warm 
orange and pink. The cove, 7 ft. deep, has a 
fluted ornament in rich brown, with white and 
gold coloured ornanents upon it, and out of 
which spring the vine and rose alternately, also 
conventionally treated. The cornice below this 
is picked out in vellum, neutral green, crimson 
and gold, with a fringe of soft warm red and gold 
colour. The wall beneath is divided into square 
and semi-circular panels, which are papered 
with an ornamented raised paper, and painted 
a warm vellum colour, with a soft red border. 
The sunk part of the moulding round the panel 
is painted a turquoise blue, with a small pale 
blue ornament, and raised gold beads. The 
upper circular part of four panels is a soft pale 
pink, upon which is painted arabesque ornament 
in various colours, springing from a centre medal. 
lion, upon three of which are painted female 
heads, representing Music, Science, and the 
Drama. In the fourth, facing the entrance, are 
painted the borough arms. These medallions 
are well painted, and have a very charming 
effect. The styles round the panels are a greenish 
ray. The lower portion of the wall or dado is 
tiled with Minton tiles, the colour of the diaper 
being black, soft deep slate, and gold colour, 
with a rich border in various colours. The 
windows, which are circular-headed, are pa‘nted 
a copper colour. The mouldings around are 
vellum, with a blue border and white ornament. 
The doors and other woodwork, including the 
stage, are also painted copper colour, each panel 
of the door and stage having a border of black, 
with a gold ornament, the frames round the doors 
having an ornament in black and gold. The work 
has been done under the direction of Mr. 8. Rol- 
linson, architect, Chesterfield. 








COMPETITIONS: eg., THE WEST HERTS 
INFIRMARY. 


Six,—Is there not some one able to remon- 
strate effectively with the Governors of the 
West Herts Infirmary as to the course they pro- 
pose to take? Can they hope for an effective 
architectural competition under the following 
circumstances ? 

The advertisement and the rough specification 
recently issued give the required accommodation 
at forty _ : least eleven resident 
officials, an out-patient department, dispensary, 
&c., and proper outbuildings. Plans and eleva. 
tions, and estimates of cost for these not incon- 
considerable buildings are invited from archi. 


1, The drawings submitted are to remain the 
property of the Governors. 

2. The Governors do not bind themselves to 
accept any one of the competing designs. 





8. There is no promise to t a profes. 
sional referee. : —* 





sat eating to indd. chest Shebatiging- oon ait 


erflow 
perintending, &o. The length of pri- | such 


ums offered are 601, and 30i., 





work, ; 

It would be unfair to our profession as a body 
to indulge in reproaches, or even in ridicule, of 
propositions of this kind. No greater mistake 
could be made by any one than to suppose that 


i and all point to a (however unin- 
tentional) wrote an of the subscribers’ 
m — 

1 some architect has been virtually 


selected some of the governors, and 
sham namie has been devised in order that. 
he may win an obvious victory, and secure and 
justify his unquestioned nomination for carrying 
out the works. | 


selected; and the governors desire to — 
ment his knowledge of the neighbour by 
ideas from a distance. 

8. Or that the governors are acting through 
ignorance of building matters, and of the archi- 
tectural profession. They cannot know that 
the terms of their competition are out of the 
domain of all reasonable consideration, and that 
the Royal Institute of British Architectsis certain 
to exp this to them forthwith. 

Before concluding, may I venture to ask what 
further action the Institute is going to take about 
monstrous competitions. When at the second 
conference I voted steadily for professional 
interests and reasonable payments, and assisted 
thus in framing many excellent rules for gui 
competitors and competition committees, I 
an impression that all the work was serious. 
Professional union was to bear fruit to every 
one’s satisfaction. I thought that shortly no 
competition would be advertised without con- 
formity to our rules; or, if by chance some 
remote district betrayed ignorance of our pro- 
fessional laws, a written communication or a 
personal interview wouid, as a matter of course, 
bring unsati conditions into harmony 
with the general lines laid down by the profes. 
sional parliament, Bat, sir, the advertising 
columns of your journal often read just as 
they did before all those present and repre- 
sented at the Congress were bound in honour 
to stand by the regulations determined on 
there......As I take it, these advertise- 
ments represent the Institute failures, where 
ions and the warning voice of that pro- 
fessional body have been unheeded. Can no 
remedy be devised for such cases? Would it be 
unfair, for instance, for the Institute to advertise 
the names of the competitors in every shabby 
competition, in order thus to show the profession 
and the public that those who are pledged to keep 
faith with one another uniformly do so? The 
guerillas would have little reasonable ground of 
complaint; they could only desire such records 
of their actions as pleasant uncostly advertise- 
ments, differing in many ways, as each of 
them must, from 
A Member oF THE CONFERENCE OF 

ARCHITECTS, 








International Horticultural Exhibition 
at .—An International Horticultural 
Exhibition is to be opened on the 25th of August 
till the 26th of September, 1875, in the grounds 


Governments have already begun by 
of Agricultural Affairs. Under the head of 
= pce cag > is to include :—Plans and 
ens, pleasure-grounds, and 8 
of all kin Wicket tok ae tae 
heating, ventilation, shade and cover con- 
trivances ; summer-houses, pavilions, verandahs, 
arbours, tents, marquees, as also ground-floors 
in squares, tiles, mosaic, cement, asphalte, or 
other ‘materials; garden furniture; bridges, 
wharfs, ferries, aviaries, swan and duck houses, 
&ec.; construction of roads and walks; 





specified 
gether with an estimate of prices, 
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PROFESSOR BARRY’S LECTURES AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
No, 1.# 


In opening a new series of lectures, it is a 
pleasure to me to meet once more the students 
of the Royal Academy, and particularly those 
devoted to the art of architecture,—an art so 
glorious and so full of interest. 

Laagehh hy gasket, thea seaned- tee 
with anxiety, rom 

culian. 1 eat hin thse, Saleen te-te qrenk 

a@ subject, and that, as a consequence, these 

lectures should be barren of good results upon 

your artistic 

In these days of copious writing, and unlimited 
talk on art and every other subject, the question 
must doubtless often occur to others, besides the 
students of the Royal Academy, “ What is the 
use of lectures?” Not much, certainly, if the 
idea is that they will make artists. It was but 
lately that a well-known art-writer declined to 
give an isolated lecture, on tet apne no solid 
advantage could be conf by it, and that by 
such lectures a mere superficial show of interest 
is often fostered, leading to shallow presumption 
and self.deceit. 

Lectures to students, however, stand on a 
different footing. They are based on the as- 
sumption that study goes with them hand.in- 
hand, and that they are attended not as a 
mere dry form of mechanical duty, but with a 
bond fide desire of progress in that noble art to 
which, if he wish to succeed, the art-student 
must devote all his energy, powers, and industry. 
Where this is the case, he may find lectures of 
use as an aid and encouragement to studies pur- 
sued elsewhere, although taken in themselves, 
they can do little for him. 

Lectures cannot, as I have said, make artists ; 
for this purpose genius is required—the divine 
and incommunicable quality which is the gift of 
that Supreme Authority whence spring all good 

ings. True genius will often disdain adven- 
titious aid, but let no one delude himself by 
thinking that neglect of such assistance will 
bring him genius. 

I dare say many excellent persons are some- 
what perplexed at the utterances they read now 
and then on the subject of architecture—utter- 
ances distinguished by the atmost confidence, 
but unfortunately also by every species of dis- 
cord; and it may perhaps occur to some of us 
that rash and hasty judgments would be less 
common, if the critic were aware that he could 
not venture to rely on the indifference or want 
of knowledge of his readers. 

One of our first statesmen has recently told 
us that in England too little is thought of art, 
and that our countrymen would be the better 
for giving a freer scope to artistic influences. I 
think none can doubt the truth and wisdom of 


this opinion, an opinion which may possibly have | opport 


been created, or the official 
experience of its distinguished author. 

‘o spread appreciation of art is the true way 
to encourage its and in this will, I think, 
be found to reside the hope of architecture. 

I sincerely trust that in the Royal Academy the 
art of architecture will never be thought a matter 
of indifference by those of you who are votaries 
of painting and sculpture, and, vice versé, I hope 
our architectural students will gladly learn 
lessons which you can teach them of the beauties 
of colour and form. 

If therefore, discourses on art from this 
place can in any way strengthen the bonds of 
union among artists, and so nourish a spirit of 
mutual appreciation of each otker’s art, they 
may not have been given in vain. 

To appreciate is to estimate, to value. This 
requires knowledge. No one can make an 
estimate while ignorant of the various circum- 
stances which, taken together, affect the value 
of any article. You do not expect a teetotaller 
to be aconnoisseur of wines, or a Hindoo to be a 
judge of skating. 

I have on former occasions pointed out to you 
the complexity of our art, and the variety of 
the influences that have affected it at different 
times. It will therefore be apparent how 
cult it must be fairly to appreciate its 
position and however easy it 
to rush in, with a coeur léger, to announce 
crude ideas and startling theories. 

Let us briefly examine this evening one of 
these theories, to which I referred, in in 
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predecessors. Some of our grandest old build. 
that is now done is said to be based on 


be the ruling mind of the work, and his placeis 


whose most conspicuous merits is to be, that he 
is not to work from drawings. 

In expressing my dissent from the above 
doctrines, I have no desire to 


you who may remember portions of my intro- 


this subject. 


In the mean time, it may be remarked, by way 


in good company. 


them to be in their general application. 
Is our art, then, in a state of decadence? I 
doubt it much, in the face of the great revival 


it more when I look round on the works of the 
a reputation, whether of good or ill report, I can 


never been a time in my recollection when they 
were more fully actuated by artistic aspirations, 
and thorough devotion to their noble calling. 


hastily committed themselves to the doctrine 


that may be entrusted to them, and that when 


task with at least as much ability as the mem. 
bers of other professions display in their several 
callings. 

And here let me add a word as to the oppor. 
tunities open to architects. This leads me 
directly to that question of public appreciation 
to which I have already referred. If the com. 
munity is so apathetic or careless as to have no 
opinion on what is good or bad in architecture, 


the |it is not reasonable to charge upon architects 


the responsibility of the inevitable result. 

We sometimes read in the public press advice 
on the construction of our houses, with vehe- 
ment condemnation of architects on grounds for 
which they are far less responsible than the 
editor with his almost unlimited power of 
influence. Not one in a hundred of the habi- 
tations of this metropolis has had ag seer 
of architectural supervision, and the h th 
has probably been fettered in a variety of ways, 
such as local necessities, costs, or tenure of site. 

The same thing may be said with reference to 
much that is at the present moment going on 
around us to prow sanatrane ges onde 
fares and the vitiation of good taste. Far be it 
from me to deprecate criticism of such 
however severe it may be; but I would ly 
see the responsibility for them fixed in the 


uarter. 

Tf our pablic works are but too often feebly 
conceived, and imperfectly carried out, it should 
be remembered that architects are not respon- 
sible for i 
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necessary to speak a few words of gra 
pregnant warning on the unwisdom of a petty 





economy applied to a great public work now in 


ings are pointed at, and we are asked to name 
any worthy modern competitors. Everything 
unsound 


principles, and therefore worthless, and our whole 
system is wrong. The architect is no longer to 


to be taken by the master-workman, one of 


express perfect 
satisfaction at our present position. Those of 


d lectures last year, will not need to be 
reminded of the anxieties I then expressed on 






















Bat before we embark in revolution, we may 
fairly ask who are to be our leaders, and 
what are the prospects of success. I may have 
a word or two to say on these points by-and-by. 


of consolation, that in no time or country have 
prophets of evil ever been wanting, and that in 
our own day every insiitution becomes in turn 
the theme of dismal vaticinations; so that if 
our architecture is not made an exception to this 
rule, we may at least find some comfort in being 


If we receive without hesitation all the doc. 
trines referred to, we shall have to confess to 
an almost universal deterioration. Art is dead, 
religion a form, public virtue extinct, the 
England of to-day a feeble remnant of departed 
greatness. I must decline to accept such pessimist 
conclusions, and prefer to inquire whether they 
are not as baseless in regard to our art, as I feel 


which we of this generation have seen. I doubt 


rising architects of the day. Putting out of the 
question those of us who have already achieved 


fearlessly assert, from my knowledge of the 
younger generation of architects, that there has 


To acknowledge the truth of this conclusion 
may be inconvenient to those who have too 


that “all is vanity” ; but I am convinced that it 
will be recognised by calm and unprejudiced 
inquirers. We have been passing through a 
period of transition, a transition perhaps still 
incomplete ; but the evidence around us on all 
sides is, I think, conclusive that our architects 
will be able to carry out satisfactorily any works 











unities are offered, they will perform their 


most famous building in the wo 
tion of finish, and refinement of sculpture, 


of decadence, and our architects inferior to their | progress. Such warnings would not be neces- 


sary if we found among our rulers, and in society 
the spirit of appreciation of art on which I am 
now insisting. Such a spirit would encourage 
and direct architects, and would be a source of 
advantage to the public. 

But we are told that modern architecture fails 
to interest us when we compare it with the monu- 
ments of antiquity. No one has ever excelled 
the Parthenon, nur have our old cathedrals any 
modern rivals. Doubtless if this is true there is 
cause for serious reflection. If deficiencies exist, 
are they inherent, or derived from removable 
causes? May it not be that we shall have to 
take into account a great variety of circumstances 
before we can form a sound opinion on this 
point? Social and religious customs [in many 
cases become obsolete} must have their place in 
any review of the architectural past. 

If it be a fact that ancient architecture is 
more interesting than modern work, it does not 
necessarily follow that it is the modern architect 
who is in fault. Take, for example, a great 
cathedral. It is probably a monument of the 
art of a long period, perhaps of several centuries. 
A great abbot began the crypt, a famous bishop 
completed the nave, a later chapter added the 
cloisters, and perhaps pulled down some of the 
former work to rebuild it in the fashion of the 


day. 

se we have a labour of love, pursued with. 
out regard to time or cost. If any member of 
the religious body interested had a special gift, 
we may be sure it was gladly offered for the 
service;of the sanctuary. If any exceptional 
work of difficult elaboration was required, it 
would be delayed until the right man appeared 
to do it. There was no hurry, no insistance on 
cheapness before everything, no determination 
to cat down the plan to the barest requirements 
of necessity. 

You will see at once how differently modern 
works are conducted, but it is not the architect 
alone who must bear the responsibility. He has 
to work under conditions imposed from without, 
and must do his best, in the circumstances in 
which he finds himself. 

Before therefore we compare a modern build- 
ing with an ancient monument, we must con- 
sider all the facts; we must not expect to find 
the same interest in a work of five years as in one 
of five hundred. We must not look for the 
charms of antiquity in a thing of yesterday. The 
archzological and antiquarian side of architec- 
ture is so fascinating, that a taste for it lends 
itself only too readily to a depreciation of the 
every-day work going on around us, and its 
exaggeration is therefore to be guarded against. 
I fancy many of our old favourites would fail to 
delight us, if we could see them clean and new, 
with their mouldings and carvings fresh from 
the workman’s chisel. 

To weigh well these considerations is the task 
of appreciation in art, and without it, a fair com. 
parison of architecture of different ages would 
seem to be impossible. 

But we are told that all modern work is 
unsound in principle, and therefore worthless. 
Is this so? It is not very easy to define what 
are sound principles, except in the sense of their 
being the principles of the writer who uses the 
words. It reminds one of the saying that ortho. 
doxy is my “doxy,” and beterodoxy is other 
people’s ‘“doxy.” Mr. Fergusson in his 
“ History of Architecture,” appears to regard 
the Reformation as the turning-point of modern 
architecture, for he says:—‘‘It is perhaps not 
too much to say, that no perfectly truthful 
architectural building has been pares Europe 
since the Reformation.’’ And he proceeds to 
visit with impartial condemnation St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s, as well as what he calla our 
more recent “‘ Gothic fashions.” 

What, then, are we to consider sound princi- 
ples? If we are to neglect the teaching of 
antiquity in the search for a new style, unlike 
anything that has been seen before, we shall be 
seeking that which no age or country has ever 
found, and shall —— ourselves ré neuen 
a ointment. novelty is to the 

i we must at cane cede the palm 
to the civil engineers, who have given us 


structures the like of which were assuredly 
never seen before. 


The truth is that perfection, rather than 


novelty, should be the aim of the architect, and 
the search for perfection must be based on a 
know of the past. 


Take for example the Parthenon, the 
for perfec. 
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curvatures, and mouldings. A recent critic 
says, truly enough, that for three centuries 
there had been a gradual and moderate 
improvement in the architecture of Greek 
temples. But the Greek temple is, as you 
may see for yourselves, one of the simplest 
of architectural designs. When once the general 
principle of the plan was fixed, in accordance 
with religious prescription, there was little or no 
room for architectural novelty, save in the 
details of capitals, columns, mouldings, and 
sculpture. 

The Greeks, therefcre, the most fastidious of 
critics, were content that there should be only a 
gradual and moderate improvement in archi- 
tecture, spread over several centuries, although 
in other things we know they were eager for 
novelty, at least in their later days, when, as 
St. Paul tells us, they were ever inquiring for 
“‘gome new thing.” 

We must remember that things may be new 
without being true, and original only in unpre- 
cedented ugliness. 

The Medizval architects seem to have had little 
dread of what we should call copying, their piers, 
mouldings, and details generally, and even their 
plans, being often similar to each other, during 
the several great periods of Medizvalarchitecture. 
Does this deprive their works of interest? I 
think not ; there is always enough of local colour 
or peculiarity to prevent sameness, and to please 
the spectator. You need not, therefore, fear the 
reproach of “unsound principles” if you base 
your practice on the achievements of the past, 
provided you bring intelligence to your develop- 
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over all. It is contended that Phidias was only “a 
carver,” although the “ noblest of the workmen”; 
but how this is to be proved it is difficult to say, 
as it is also to recognise in the above descrip- 
tion of his daties any great variation from those 
of an architect-in-chief at the present day. 

We know how delicate are the curves 
other refinements of the best Greek art, and we 
are asked to believe that these, as well as the 
beautiful details of Gothic churches are “the 
direct expression of the working men of various 
grades, but always present at the building.” 

It will be evident to you, that if this theory of 
the master-workman be good for anything, it 
must be made to apply to later works than the 
Greek temples, and we accordingly find it 
asserted that whether in ue, Lombard, 
Byzantine, or Mediwval works, whatever is good, 
is due to the master-workman, whose thoughts 
were manifested as they arose, and whose 
“changes of detail or of plan were prompt, open, 
and decided” ; by which we must conclade that 
it was a merit in the master-workman that he 
had no clear idea at the outset of what the work 
would be on its completion, and that he did not 
sit down and count the cost before he began to 
build. 

It is curious to note that the der of 
this theory is so much in love with it, that he 
relates with satisfaction that Addnothus, one of 
his model master-workmen, built a church-tower 
in the Isle of Ramsay, in Huntingdonshire, which, 
before it was finished, to crack. It might 
at first sight be thought that this was not a very 
pleasant state of things; but it presents no diffi- 





ments of them. 
Whether you think that the art of Greece or 


culty to our author, who evidently considers it 
in some way a support to his argument. 





the art of the Middle Ages is the purest and best, 
you will find that the road to success is through 
the study of beauty, simplicity, and a trathful 
freedom from affectation, and that those prin- 
ciples faithfully applied will lead to any novelty 
of treatment for which the circumstances of each 
case may naturally call. If you will bear this in 
mind, with a resolution ever to do your beat, it 
will not, I think, be easy hereafter to argue that 
all modern work is worthless because constructed 
on unsound principles. 

It is of little use, however, to dwell upon prin- 
ciples as the road to success, if we are wrong at 
starting, and there are those who tell us that 
this is the case. 

An architect, according to these critics, is a 
mischievous surplusage, if not an impostor, and 
the first thing for us to do is to abolish archi- 
tects. This will seem to many as promising a 
scheme as a suggestion to reconstruct the army 
by removing its officers. You will find the pro. 
posal, however, set forth in all its fulness in the 
pages of one of our principal reviews. 

The argument first assumes that all modern 
work is bad, and then seeks to trace the cause 
to the existence of architects. Master-workmen, 
it contends, were ever the leaders in the arts, and 
the way to insure success now is to revert to the 
old system, and employ, not architects, but work- 
men, on our great works of architecture. 

It is not quite clear how harmony is to be 
secured among the workmen, for I suppose each 
master-workman is only to understand his own 
trade, and is not to be “ Jack-of-all-trades, and 
master of none”; bat this would probably be 
thought a trifling difficulty; in the way of a 
revolution, which we are told is the “ only path” 
that leads to excellence in art, because in the 
master-workman we are to ‘se the only 
real “hope of English architecture.” 

If we ask who and what is the master-work- 
man, we are told that, in the of Plato, 
“The master-workman does not work himself, 
but is the ruler of workmen”; that he was a 
simple workman in his origin, and probably by 
family descent; and that his duties were to 

“make the plan, arrange the elevations, and be, 
in fact, the foreman of the work.” 

It is argued from this definition of his duties, 
that he must always have been on the works, 
+nd it is affirmed, on authority which is far 
from clear, that Ictinus thus built the Parthenon. 
We are further asked to imagine a dozen archi. 
tects employed in this way on the foundations of 
the New Law Courts (and I suppose any number 
of dozens more on the superstructure }, in order 
that we may recognise the difference between 
the good old way and the degenerate customs of 
modern times. 

That architects should be draughtsmen is 
denied. Callicrates and Ictinus, we are told, 
were architects of the Parthenon; but they 


He tells us “the labourers approached the 
towers by the roof; and going stoutly to work, 
razed it to the very ground, dug out the 
treacherous earth, made the foundation sure, 
and again ‘rejoiced to see the daily progress of 
the work.’” Delighted with this result, he 
exclaims, “What a contrast, all this to our 
present condition and practice !” 

If we ask what there was to cause this joyful 
exclamation, we are told that the nobleman who 
paid for the work was noted for ‘‘ the sanctity of 
his deportment,” that the Bishop “ could make 
a plan,” and that the builders were “twelve 
brethren in one village, who had cast behind 
their backs the lusts of the flesh, and were 
warmed with divine love.” 

Nevertheless, I should not advise any young 
architects of the present day to rely upon such 
reasons to justify him in building a tower of un- 
sound construction, or to think that when it 
falls, his employers will delight in the daily pro- 
gress of the work of rebuilding. 

In the story quoted we are told this was the 
case. Indeed, the narrator seems so pleased 
with this pulling down, and building up again, 
that we almost expect to hear of a further 
catastrophe ; and consequent increased delight 
with the progress of the third tower. He con. 
cludes his account by declaring that his retro- 
spective view confirms the holy Oswald’s 
prescient declaration, “ Verily, this is another 
Eden, preordained for men destined for the 
highest heaven.” 

I have given you this story as much as possible 
in the words of the writer, as I do not wish to 
weaken them, but time would fail me to follow 
him into all his illustrations of bis supposed 
universal theory. 

If we ask how it came to pass that trouble 
entered into this architectural Eden, the answer 
given to us is that in Italy, five centuries ago, a 
draughtsman was employed to make designs for 
a “foolish work,” and then began the “ deca- 
dence of architecture.” Who was this draughts. 
man? Ne other than Giotto. What was this 
“foolish work?” ‘You will perhaps be surprised 
to hear it was the Campanile at Florence, a 
building which has been the admiration of ages 
for its architectural beauty. Many of you have 
probably seen this tower; all of you, I hope, will 
do so; and though there must of course be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to its merit, I venture to 
think that you will require a very high scale of 
excellence in the works approved by a critic, 
before you consent to submit yourselves to his 
judgment in condemnation of this architectural 
glory of fair Florence. 

It is true that its censor is gracious enough 
to admit that it is saved from absolute debasement 
by the carving of Andrea Pisano, Lucca della 
Robbia, and Donatello ; but this does not prevent 
the whole work from being “a folly,” “ without 





worked under the orders of Phidias, who was 
appointed by Pericles director and overseer 


artistic growth,” “a thorough modern work,” 
“ without life, or art relationship, or any influ- 
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ence in architectural development and history.” 
Here, again, I use our author’s words, that there 
ag? Herd vaasesaer vi bs gf vsbeemey 

Giotto’s unpardonab was then, it seems, 
that he agreed to be the draughtsman, or, as we 
should say, the architect of a tower which the 


and | Florentines had determined should “ exceed in 


magnificence, height, and excellence of work. 
manship, whatever of the kind had been achieved 
by Greeks and Romans.” ‘* Like Phidias, asthe 
greatest of the workmen, he directed all, and 
was overseer of all; and yet the building had 
great artists of the works.’ A great error, 
truly, in the eyes of the oritic, who condemns 
him so mercilessly for breaking into the paradise 
before pictured of the master workmen, men 
destined for the highest heaven ! 

After this severe condemnation, however, we 
are a little surprised to read in the next para. 
graph, “But Giotto was a real ‘master-work. 
man,’ and himeelf assisted in the sculptured 
decoration of the tower.’ Can it be, therefore, 
that his crowning error was that the tower stood, 
andiif he had let it downas Aidnothusdid his work, 
and had called in the Florentines to rejoice with 
him on the daily progress of putting it up again, 
he might have been more leniently dealt with ? 
As, however, he was undoubtedly guilty of ose | 
drawings, I fear he could never have 
with the “twelve brethren warmed with divine 
love,” but he might surely have claimed to be 
praised with the bishop for his ability to ‘‘ make 
a plan.” 

Michelangelo, we all know, was architect, 
painter, and sculptor, the latter art being his 
favuurite. He consequently fares little better 
with our critic than Giotto. His supremel 
noble work in the Sistine Chapel is, we are 
spoiled by having been designed in a technically 
unskilfal way, so that his pictures are surrounded 
by a barbarous medley of Renaissance forms, 
a half-pretence of solid architecture, absurd in 
principle, and clumsy in effect. 

Raffaelle, we find, was i “of the sense 
and scope of decorative art,” and from St. Peter’s 
to the latest building of “New Rome,” Italian 
architecture is but “a dreary evidence of luxury, 
a record of expenditure and folly.” 

Bat is Italian architecture alone to be 
denounced? By no means. It appears that 
some sixty years ago an ancient vellum draw- 
ing of Cologne Cathedral was discovered. I 
should not to you Cologne Cathedral 
as a perfect illustration of Medieval art, but 
our author does not think it necessary to say 
a word of its merits or demerits. He at once 
denounces it wholesale, in consequence, appa- 
rently, of the existence of this parchment, 
which, he says, accounts at once for the faults 
of the building. 

To some of us this di of an ancient 
drawing may not seem to agree exactly with his 

of the master-workmen who 
thoughts manifested as they arese,” 
free from all guidance from draughtsmen. It 
at least raises a strong presumption that Cologne 
was not an exceptional case, aud that “ ancient 


ever this may be, our author decides that 
Cologne Cathedral is a “gigantic folly, and a 
total waste, unless it prove @ warning.” 


I have not wearied you by the above 
It has seemed to me i to 
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But this body of chiefs must, 
think, have some superior, if 
application of their respective 


Is a roof to be handed over to the master- 
mason for a stone vault, or to the master- 
carpenter? Is a screen to be of wood, iron, 


or masonry? Who is to be for the 
safety and propriety of the which are to 
arise, and render necessary of 


detail or plan ? or who is to see that all trades 
ao work together, that cracked towers are not 
to be too common? Clearly there must be 
some one to do all this, to say nothing of 
other duties now falling to the architect. Oh! 
but some will say, there is to be no architect. 
Be it so, and we will call him a master-work- 
man, which only brings us back to the concla- 
sion that there must be some su authority 
over architectural works, w we call him 
architect, surveyor, master-workman, or any- 
thing else. 

This is, in fact, what is meant by the Greek 
word dpyiricrwy, with its derivation from apyn, 
the beginning, origin, or cause, and revyw, to 
contrive. 

No one feels more strongly than I do the 
desirability of raising in every feasible way the 
artistic status of the workman, There can be no 
doubt that much of the charm of old buildings 
may be traced to the harmonious ing of 
many minds in its details, but this is no argu- 
ment against a’ general design and su mn 
of the whole by some one, who, whether he be 
called architect or by any other name, is to 
secure harmony both of plan and execution, in a 
great and complicated work. 

We shall require an amount of proof which 
has not as yet been forthcoming, before we can 
admit this theory of the master-workman in times 
past ; and even if it were proved to have been 
the ancient rule, much would need to be con- 
sidered before we could conclude that we must 
necessarily take a step backwards, and adapt 
our customs to those of past centuries. 

It is of little use for critics like our author to 
rail at the refinements and luxuries of modern 
days, and declare that “ greed” is the curse of 
modern England. All this may be very true, 
and well worthy of our attention as moralists, 
but such declamation helps us but little in our 
study of architecture. With every desire to 
uphold the dignity of a noble profession, too 
much responsibility must not be laid by us upon 
it. It isnot the of architects to reform 
the world, but to bear their share honourably in 
its daily work and progress. 

You, gentlemen, who are to be the architects of 
the fature, are in little danger of being permitted 
to forget that your lot is cast in the nineteenth 
<7) and that you must please in order to 

ve. 

Let us assume, for a moment, that all this 
argument about the master-workman of old is 
proved, what does it amountto? Surely to this, 
that in the course of time the plan was found 
inconvenient, and has been laid aside for good 
and sufficient reasons. When we are called on 
to surrender present habits, and to retrace our 
stepe, the burden of proof clearly lies on those 
who demand what on the face 
unreasonable. 

Consider for a moment the complexity of mo. 
dern buildi with their almost infinite re. 
quirements of construction. Can we reasonably 
compare them with the simpler structures of 
antiquity ? If we are to be told that this is but 
a proof of our decadence, and that we should re- 
turn to simpler habits, I reply, in the first place, 
that this is a moral rather than an architect 
question; and secondly, that it rests with the 
objectors to prove their case. 


It does not follow, as some would seem to 


-rooms 
dictum of the archi were 
never used in Medizeval times,—a principle which 
might be pressed much farther than 
realised. 

New wants and habits will, of course, 
the world grows older, just as surel 
habits of an adult will vary from those 

tem 


child. 
the Greek temple is 


The simplicity of of G 
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only, enclosed by windowless walls, themselves | object 


uniform 
sign. The 


fall upon the sculptor. 


In a modern work this is reversed. We are 
architects 


told to picture to ourselves a dozen 
at work on the foundations of the Law Courts, 
because it is assumed that with a chief or two 


tions of the Temple of the Olympian Jove at 


Athens. Surely this argument can scarcely be 
serious. Think for a moment of the actual 
realities in the case of the new Law Courts, or 
any great modern building. I have not seen the 
plan as now finally arranged, but I am able to 
direct your attention for a moment to one of the 
plans prepared in competition, which will serve, 
as well as another, to give you some idea of the 
difference of complexity between such a building, 


and the temples of ancient Greece. 


Nor is such complication an exceptional or 


isolated circumstance. There can be no doubt 
that what we call civilisation tends to compli- 
cation. We see proofs of this all around us. 
It is a matter of common observation, for ex- 


ample, that the cost of Government increases 


daily, and this is because the wants of modern 


society are daily growing, and demand of its 
rulers an increase of public work, both as 


regards quantity and quality. 

Modern science also is daily teaching us 
subtleties of fact and suggestion which do not 
always agree with the simpler rough-and-ready 
theories formerly adopted. 

In ancient Britain, as now in countries which 
have preserved their primitive customs, the rain 
from heaven, and water from the spring or well, 
sufficed for man’s requirements of water supply. 
With us this is a problem taxing our skill and 
knowledge to the utmost, and unfortunately far 
from having been solved. 

The same may be said of ventilation. Our 
ancestors may have been contented with their 
cheerless halls, with a holeiu the roof fora chimney, 
ora huge caverncus fireplace, roasting those who 
were near to it, and leaving the rest unwarmed 
and uncomforted. The floor of rushes, foul 
with moisture and dirt, the draught-admitting 
doors and windows, may also be among the cus- 
toms of the ‘“ Good old times,” so many affect 
to deplore, but they are not likely to return. 

Some people may tell us that hardiness and 
rade health may have been promoted by such 
rough habits of life, but if so, it must have been 
at the cost of infinite suffering to the weak and 
delicate. We cannot suppose that our ancestors 
differed greatly from ourselves in physical con- 
stitution, so that we may fairly conclude that 
thousands fainted on the way, which led only to 
the survival of the fittest.” 

Do you think, however, that this is the way in 
which the world will again consent to walk, even 
if invited to it by the siren voices of architec- 
tural critics ? And if you donot think so, what 
becomes of their denunciations of the complexity 
of modern requirements ? 

It may perhaps have struck you by this time, 
that our reformers bave undertaken what Pre- 
sident Lincoln called “a big job,” in their pro- 
posals to revolutionise the practice of English 
architecture. Not only are architects to be 
abolished, but the whole course of modern life is 
to be changed, and as our critic says, “Of 
course the trash that fills the Bond-street shops 
would disappear.” Not a very simple programme 
this! nor one to be solved by a strokeof a pen; 
but there is more behind, as we shall see when 
we examine the description given to us of the 
working men who are to be the salvation of our 


ural | architecture. 


I said before, that when we are invited to join 
@ revolution, we may ask ourselves who are to 
be our leaders, and what are the chances of 
success. Let us see what our author has to re- 
assure us on these points. 

He is quite certain that architects are the 
cause of all our troubles. They actually make 
designs as Giotto did; they are the acme of 
imaginative incapacity, and in this censure he 
includes, as we have seen, Giotto, Michel. 
angelo, and Raffaelle. Let us see what he has to 
tell us of the men on whom the world, tired of 
such pigmies, is for the future to rely. 

ating adder w aia! ers ree 
find that the first is a im- 

nt of the morals of the working-man, 
and while we are pondering how this truly great 





















may, in fact, be looked 
upon chiefly as a frame for sculpture, and in such 
a case the chief responsibility would properly 


is to be effected, we shall be perplexed to 
be told that “the change must be made not in 
the upper, but in the lower orders of society,” 
because “ morals do not descend.” 

So that in addition to the rather extensive pro- 
gramme already announced, we are now com- 
mitted to a general reform of morals, before there 
can be any hope for English architecture. In the 
meantime, what do we read of the present state 
of things in the class from which the master- 
workmen are tospring? This is the description 
which ourauthor wishes us to accept. 

“Our present working classes are profoundly 
vulgar. The increase of wages and of general 
comfort does not much improve them, and in- 
struction only serves to give them larger means 
to demonstrate their coarseness. Those who 
know them in their houses tell us that as their 
wages, rise they revel in expensive luxury and 
display.” 

Most clients would think this a not altogether 
satisfactory presentation of their case by a self- 
chosen advocate, even if he admits, as he does 
here, that “ In this they imitate their betters.” 

Bat some of us will ask, How about educa- 
tion? We have been told we must “ educate 
our masters.” Will this do nothing for them ? 
Nothing, according to our author, as long as we 
follow our present methods, which only tend to 
the debasement of the imagination. For the 
latter learning is no efficient substitute or sup- 
plement; as without imagination “every man 
is brutish in his knowledge.” 

In much of this I concur. Education is not a 
nostrum capable of itself of raising a nation,— 
if we mean by education a system of instruction 
alone. We cannot safely neglect the imagina- 
tive and emotional part of man’s nature, and it 
is this conviction which has led to a general 
consensus of opinion, in this country at least, 
that religious teaching must form part of any- 
thing that deserves the name of education, 
however we may differ amongst ourselves as to 
the wisest mode of regulating such teaching. 

Bat the admission into our scheme of culture 
and of the development of the imaginative 
faculties leaves us still a long way from the goal 
to which our author seeks to attain. If our 
workmen need this development, are they alone 
in their requirements ? Moreover, are we jus- 
tified in giving such an unqualified description 
of their present state as that on which their 
advocate has ventured? I think not. 

In all large classes there must, of course, be 
wrong-doers; and it is the characteristic of some 
minds to dwell on the exceptions, rather than on 
the general rule. 

Oar writer might have been expected to test 
his theory by personal observation before in- 
dulging in a sweeping denunciation of millions. 
He speaks, however, of working-men avowedly 
on the testimony of others who, he says, know 
them. This imparts to his scheme an air of 
its having been evolved out of his own con- 
sciousness. Bat is his picture trae? I cannot 
admit it. 

I decline altogether to draw up an indictment 

inst whole classes ; for they are classes, and 
it is foolish and misleading to speak of working 
men as if they formed one great class apart 
from the rest of their countrymen. They have 
their own various grades and customs, and 
(apart from the influences of trade-unions) are as 
independent of each other, and as little ready to 
be dictated to, as any of us. 

If the description quoted were true of the 
majority to whom it refers, we may see how 
great a danger would threaten the State, a 
danger in which all anxiety for art might well 
become merged. 

While, however, we cannot assent to our 
author’s description of his clients, he is bound 
to admit it as against himself, and we may well 
ask how does it tell in favour of his proposals ? 
Are we to change everything into an archi- 
tectural chaos, in the hope that from its ruins 
our workmen will gain refinement and cease to 
be “vulgar”? If his description of the class 
be true, or anything like true, what encourage- 
ment does he himself give us to place ourselves 
in his hands ? 

Much as we may all value, and rightly value, 
the improvement of the workman, it is too much 
to expect that our works of architecture should 
be devised with no other object than his eleva- 
tion. Our art must aim at utility, as well as 
beauty, and its works should be devised for the 
convenience and pleasure of society at large, and 
not for any partial object, even if that object 
should be the improvement of morals in the 
working class. 
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Moreover, it remains to be proved that the 
attainment of this object would render necessary 
the adoption of any revolutionary theory. ; 

Let us suppose, pace our critic, that our archi- 
tects survive the storm he would raise, is there 
no room, in the present system, for that eleva- 
tion of the status of the working-man on which 
he dwells so emphatically ? I think that those 
of us who have had to deal practically with 
the difficulties of work will smile at this ques- 
tion. Unquestionably there is abundant scope 
in the every-day practice of our art for the 
skill and taste of the individual workman. Nay, 
this scope is enlarging itself from day to day, 
and deserves all our encouragement. 

It is too much to expect that every name 
among a numerous class should receive recog- 
nition; but in all exceptional cases of merit, 
the name of the workman should be duly 
honoured. There can be little difficulty in this, 
in an age when special skill of any description 
is the surest road to fortune. 

In the meantime, we must demur, on our, 
author’s own statements, to his conclusion that 
there should be a sweeping transfer of power 
from architects to master-workmen. It has long 
ceased to be held as an argument against our 
modern commercial policy, that we ought to 
produce everything for ourselves, and be thus 
independent of our neighbours. It is, in a 
similar way, too late to ignore that division of 
labour which we are compelled to recognise in 
modern times, and of which our system of pro- 
fessional architects is but one of the most 
natural results. 

Before concluding, there is one other point on 
which I must dwell for a few moments. We 
have considered the steps to be taken in our 
reformed practice, and must now inquire of our 
counsellor what are our chances of success if 
we place ourselves at his discretion. Drifting 
on the ocean of change, who is directing our 
course, and to what port is he steering ? 

We have seen how fastidious is our leader. 
Giotto having dared to make “a fine design for 
foolish work,” is not to be accepted as anything 
but a warning. Michelangelo fares no better, 
and his Farnese Palace is described as at best 
‘‘a majestic misery, cheerless as a prison, and 
incapable of human sympathy or popular de. 
light.” Of Raffaelle we are told that his archi- 
tectural painting in the Loggia ceilings of the 
Vatican shows “ how little he had discovered of 
the sense and scope of decorative art.” We 
remember how Cologne Cathedral has been 
dealt with, as containing “ nothing lovely or of 
interest,”—“ a folly and a waste.” Of William 
of Wykeham we read that his work at Win- 
chester is “a desperate collapse of art,’’ and 
that ‘‘he touched nothing that he did not de- 
face.” 
After this somewhat wholesale shattering of 
architectural idols, it will be a relief to some of 
us to find that there is at least one modern work 
in this metropolis, which we may venture to 
admire, as the latest instance of “true building 
master-workmanship.” No intrusive architect 
has ventured on a sugzestion, but the whole of 
the design, as well as the labour, has, we are 
told, been contributed by the working-men 
themselves, many of them “ working till twelve 
o'clock at night.’ 

From a natural anxiety to discover what under 
the guidance of our new leader was to be the 
architecture of the future, I hastened to see the 
result of his theory, against which Giotto and 
the rest so greatly erred, and I am therefore now 
able to lay before you an elevation of the build- 
ing for your inspection. It is situated at 93, 
Regent-street, Westminster, not far from the 
Penitentiary, and is called the Portcullis Club. 
It is executed in stucco. 

I am not about to transgress the n 
rule of the Royal Academy which forbids criti- 
cism of the works of living artists; but as I 
have placed before you with impartiality the 
denunciations of our critic, it seems fair that 
you should have an opportunity of seeing for 
yourselves what he is content to accept. Let 
me counsel you to go and see the original for 
yourselves. 

A very few words in conclusion. I have now 
asked you to examine a theory of reform which 
appears to be wholly impractical, but I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. I do not for a mo- 
ment intend to say that there is no room for 
reform in the practice of our art. I look for 
this (just as we must look for any general social 
improvement) to the gradual diffasion of taste, 
knowledge, and refinement. We all know how in 


have been changed, and softened by the silent 
action of imperceptible causes. 

When the public understands and demands 
good architecture, it will be a hopeful thing for 
our profession. At present, those who know 
well, from their general experience, that to 
choose a bad doctor or a bad lawyer is one of 
the most costly follies in which they can indulge, 
too often seem to think that tecture is a 
thing so simple, and easy, that any one may be 
trusted with it. 

Great works are usually put to competition, 
too often with very unsatisfactory results. Not 
to speak of the difficulty, which would almost 
seem to be insuperable, of securing candour and 
fair play, why should it be thought an inalien- 
able privilege appertaining to those who have 
the conduct of public works that they should 
have the right to invite the architectural pro- 
fession to a scramble, whenever any important 
building is to be erected ? 

Who would think of expecting the heads of 
the legal or medical profession to devote months 
of their precious time to his case, on the chance 
that one in a hundred might possibly be honoured 
by acommission? Is it reasonable to complain 
if architectural competitions so often result in 
failure? Their direct tendency is to encourage 
showy pretentions which deserve to fail, while 
they must degrade any profession which tolerates 
them, until they render it less and less able to 
attract learned and sensible men to recruit 
its ranks. 

If people will continue to delude themselves 
by the belief that by competition they can 
obtain designs for nothing, they deserve little 
commiseration if it should turn out that the 
designs so procured should be worth exactly 
what has been given for them. 

Whatever steps are from time to time taken 
by the Royal Academy or by our professional 
societies to improve the education of architects, 
steps which deserve our best support, all must 
be futile as long as excellence and knowledge 
give no guarantee of success, when opposed to 
the meretricious deceptions of an architectural 
lottery. 

I am not concerned to deny that the writer to 
whom I have alluded may have done good ser- 
vice by his strictures, and I feel sare that few 
architects who are accustomed only to undertake 
such work as they are able personally to direct, 
will doubt the advantage of a more intimate con- 
nexion between themselves, and the master. 
workmen. They may, however, differ from the 
writer as to his practical conclusions, just as we 
may enjoy roast pork without thinking it neces- 
sary to set fire to the house, in order to cook 
the pig. 

The master-workman has no better friend 
than the architect, none who desires more 
ardently his elevation and artistic progress. 
We must however decline to enter upon a course 
of architectural revolution, on the s i 
that when all our established customs have 
taken flight, there may perchance remain at the 
bottom of the casket ‘ Hope,” as applied to 
English architecture.* 








THE CITY LAND AND BUILDINGS 
PROJECT. 

THE comprehensive project now before Par- 
liament for enabling a company to purchase 
large quantities of land and several buildings 
for the purpose of constructing an un 
railway jstation and subways, and also for the 
erection of a number of new buildings, has 
caused a considerable amount of alarm 
tradesmen and others residing in the neighbour. 
hood of the property which will be affected, and 
last week a meeting was held at the City 
Terminus Hotel for the of organising 
an opposition to the Bill when it comes before 
the Parliamentary Committee. It was urged 
against the project that a clause in the Bill con- 
fers compulsory powers on the promoters for 
seven years, and that in all probability during 
this period everybody would be left in the 
greatest uncertainty as to what was going to be 
done. The project was to raise a capital of 
500,0001., with borrowing powers to the extent 
of 100,000. or 200,0001., whereas at least 
5,000,0001. would be required to purchase the 
property over which they sought to have powers. 
There was no doubt that the gentlemen who were 





* Since this lecture was written, the sul of it has 
been discussed at the Royal Institute of British Archi. 





modern times the manners of the upper classes 


tects; and, while some of the arguments have been 
antici , Tam gied to find that nothing has occurred 
to weaken their application.—E, M. B, 





* girders are of iron, and about 31 





P ing the Bill were respectable, although 
the. speaker knew of them. It was 
said an Englishman’s was su 

to be his castle, but if the Bill under 

tion passed, there would be an end of any such 
maxim. A surveyor of eminence had given his 
ene emery. eee oy ae an we 
4,532,8001., on an area of a little over 
ve acres, at 251. per foot, and in addition to this 
] the Bill asked to have pur. 
c 4 py over the adjoining twenty-nine 
acres, if they thought fit. The fact probably 
was that the very existence of their powers 


would depreciate , and could then 
bay it to pe gg It = added that 
there was nothing whatever to show that the 
Bill was not merely for the purpose of financial 
speculation with the land in question. It was 
also stated that the Bill had already passed the 
examiner of standing orders, and would next 
to go before the standing order committee 
to wy od -y raves — A Committee 
was formed for the purpose of petitioning against 
the Bill, and it was also to ask the 
members for the City to oppose the Bill when it 
came before the House. 

Mr. Haywood, in his report to the finance and 
improvement committee of the Commissioners 
of Sewers, on the several affecting 
the City, states that the Bill seeks for powers 
to acquire the whole of the property on the 
eastern side of Walbrook, and the tower and 
porch of the church of St. Stephen, Walbrook. 
The Bill also contains a clause enabling the 
company to stop up Walbrook, Budge-row, 
Tower Royal, Sise-lane, Bond-court, Barge-yard, 
Oxford-court, and Walbrook-buildings; and por- 
tions of Cannon-street, Queen-street, and Queen 
Victoria-street. He also states that the pro- 
moters have informed him that they propose 
making Walbrook and Bucklersbury throughout 
60 ft. wide, and to form a footway 20 ft. wide, 
leading from Cannon-street into Queen Victoria- 
street ; alsoto make subways beneath the Poultry 
and Mansion House.street from the Royal Ex. 
change, connecting them with the intended new 
railway station included in the promoters’ plans, 
provided suitable contributions towards such 
improvements are made by the Corporation, the 
Commissioners of Sewers, and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 
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THE ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS BILL AND 
THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. JoszpH Cowen, one of the members of 
Parliament for Newcastle-on-Tyne, has, at the 
instigation of the miners in the counties of 
Darham and Northumberland, who have so long 
suffered from the abominable state of their 
villages and dwellings, given notice of an amend- 
ment to Mr. Cross’s Artizans’ Dwellings Bill, 
which amendment pro to extend the opera- 
tion of the Bill from large towns to all districts 
having Urban Sani Authorities. 

This, if carried, will apply the Act to quarters 
that have hitherto defied every authority,—to 
out-of-the-way and small towns where 
over-crowding, filth, and disease are more rife 
than where the population is 25,000 and over. 
The proposed clause will place the Home 
Secre in the same position as Lord Palmer- 
ston, who when manufacturers declared that it 
was impossible to abolish smoke, and, as they 
thought, had demonstrated it to the then Home 
Secretary. “Oh, yes, I know gentlemen,” 
replied his Lordship. “ Yes, it is as you say; 
it cannot be done, and all that; but it must be 
done,” and done it was. The Bill requires many 
modifications. 








NEW BILLINGSGATE MARKET. 
In our last volume (pp. 867, 925) we pub- 
lished a plan of the intended Billingsgate 
, and a view of the 


Market, now in p 
exterior next the river Thames. To these illus- 


shell.fish market. The market proper will be 

lattice girders, of 60 pan, the height 
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NEW BILLINGSGATE MARKET, LONDON: INTERIOR VIEW.——Mz. Horace Jones, Arcuirecr. 
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THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S NEW STATION, LIVERPOOL 


STREET. 
THE approaching completion of the Great 
Eastern Company’s new main station 


1 passenger 
in Liverpool-street adds another to the several 


be the largest of the m 

stations, inasmuch as it covers no less than 
acres in extent, and is 2,000 ft. in length fro 
Liverpool-street to its extreme north-eastern 
boundary, in the direction of Bishopsgate and 
Shoreditch. The architectural features of the 
station buildings themselves are bold and striking, 


the structure having four lofty frontages uniform, | i 


to a great extent, in the Gothic character of 
their design, in addition to a fifth elevation 
fronting the interior of the station. The west 
elevation is 320 ft. in length, the central portion 
of this frontage, which projects several feet 
beyond the general face of the elevation, rising 
to a height of 90 ft. That poPtion of the frontage 
at the angle bounded by Li -street also 
projects to the extent of 18 ft., and is uniform 
in height with the central part of the elevation. 
The other portions of the frontage are 67 ft. in 
height. In addition to the ground-floor the 
elevation contains four stories. The windows 
of the second-floor form one of the most striking 
architectural features. They consist of a range 
of twenty-four traceried windows, 12 ft. each in 
height. .The fourth floor of the central portion 
of the frontage, and also that at the Liverpool- 
street angle, are surmounted by a gable enclo- 
sing a range of four segment windows, with a 
circular window above, and twodormers on each 
side. A cresting of ornamental ironwork sur- 
mounts the high-pitched roof. The east eleva. 
tion closely resembles that just described, the 
frontage being the same in length, viz., 320 ft. 
The general height of the frontage is 67 ft., the 
central portion, to the width of 80 ft., being 
carried to a height of 90 ft., with an ornamental 
iron cresting above the ridge of the roof. The 
traceried Gothic windows in the second-floor are 
uniform with those in the west frontage. The 
Liverpool.street frontage is 70 ft. in width, and 
90 ft. in height, and generally uniform with the 
south angle of the west elevation. There is also 
@ wing at the north angle of the west elevation, 
running westward. The south elevation of this 
wing is 72 ft. in length, and 68 ft. in height, 
terminating with a tower and spire or turret at 
the extreme west angle, 150 ft. in height to the 
apex of the vane. The station front of the 
north wing is 146 ft. in width, and four stories 
in height in the central portion, all of which is 
enclosed by the station roof. The materials,used 
in the general face of the several elevations are 
white Suffolk brick, with a free introduction of 
Bath stone for ings and ornamentation. 
The interior of the station has its main ap- 
proaches at the west elevation, in front of which 
there is a area, descending on an in- 
cline, considerably below the Liverpool.street 
level. There are eight passenger-entrances at 
this frontage, together with three carriage- 
entrances, and an exit. The main-line booking- 
offices are on the ground-floor of the cen 
portion of this part of the building 
scribed. This is the largest and 
ment in the entire structure. 
length by 50 ft. in width and 
being carried up to the ceiling 
story, and lighted not only from 
and first.story windows, but also 
ornamental Gothic windows of the 4 
both in the east and west elevations. The ceil- 
with white and grey 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


opened to the public on 
Saturday, the 13th inst. The number of works 
ibited is 1,029, and nearly an equal number 
been What sort of works the 
are we shall have an opportunity of 
, 88 @ supplementary exhibition is to be 
in a saloon in Castle-street, where the 
of them may be seen and judged of. 
is human,” and it is possible that one or 
of merit may have been overlooked ; 
consider that at least a fourth of the 
the rooms are below mediocrity, we 
reasonably conclude that the discontent 
gst the authors of the rejected works arises 
from the fact that men are not impartial judges 
of their own performances. 

This year the works by resident artists are, as 
a whole, very disappointing ; and if the pictures 
which have been already exhibited at the Royal 
Academy were abstracted from the collection its 
attractiveness would be almost entirely gone. 
Amongst these are examples of Alma Tadema, 
John Pettie, Peter Graham, Sir John Gilbert, 
Birket Forster, Orchardson, J. McWhirter, 
Erskine Nicol, &c. 

Artista are not exempt from the instinct of 
humanity to follow a leader. Since the time 
when Mr. Millais began to paint landscape, 
and produced his “ Chill October,” many figure- 
painters have followed his example. Amongst 
these Mr. G. Paul Chalmers may be specially 
alluded to, as his works are strongly charac- 
terised by the peculiarities of this school. One 
of these peculiarities is to choose a subject 
which has nothing in itself to recommend it, a 
bit of nature which no one in search of the 
picturesque would for a moment linger over, and 
this is rendered in a realistic manner with broad 
touches. In “ Running Water,” we have a com- 
position of which the background is entirely 
occupied by a bank of trees, through which only 
a few very small particles of a grey sky are 
visible. These trees are so darkly rendered that 
it is with extreme difficulty that the reticulation 
of the branches, where at all attempted, can be 
discerned, and yet the rest of the picture sug- 
gests broad daylight. The rush of water, as it 
hurries down a confined slope towards the spec- 
tator, is rendered with great force and dexterity, 
and the stones and vegetation on the fore-part 
of the bank are generalised with a broad and 
skilful touch. The whole picture bears the im. 
pression of a large study painted on the spot, 
co the rich tones of which are blended in a manner 
crete, and flagged with York stone. The third | not usually found in the works of the generality 
floor will be occupied as offices for the clerks | of i 
and subordinate officers of the company, whilst 
a portion of the dormer floor will be set apart 
for the housekeeper’s residence and servants, 
the remaining portion being spare rooms. There 
are no less than 150 rooms and apartments in 
the first and other stories of the building. 

The station area, which contains double lines 
of rails and ten platforms, is covered in by a 
roof, consisting of two bays, 109 ft. span each, 
with two side roofs 30 ft. span each, and the 
extreme width of the station is 314 ft. The 
roof is carried on iron columns, with a double 
row in the centre, and which, being hollow, also 
serve to carry the water off. These columns 
support iron girders, and the roof covering is 
chiefly of glass, with a lantern light running its 
entire length for ventilation p The 
length of the roof over the main line portion of 
the station is 730 ft., and the length of that over 
what is called the local department of the traffic, 
450 ft., the height of the roof being 76 ft. above 
the platform level. The several platforms vary 
in width from 10 ft. to 34 ft. The main line 
platforms are 1,000 ft. in length, and those for 
the local traffic are 550 ft. long. The general 
signal-box is placed about the centre of a net- 
work of rails, between Primrose-street and 
Shoreditch, and it contains 100 levers for the 
purposes of interlocking and working the 


The station buildings are already externally 
completed, and the internal portion of the work 
is rapidly proceeding. The roof over the station 
area is also considerably advanced, as well as 
the platforms, and it is fully expected that the 
station will be opened for traffic on the lst of 
May next. : 

Mr. Edward Wilson, the company’s engineer, 
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general dining-room, 40 ft. square. These dining. 
rooms are approached from a gallery. 

A aumber of the general offices for the 
clerks of the company are also on the first floor. 
And here it may be stated that the whole of the 
numerous apartments in the building are in. 
tended to be exclusively set apart for the busi- 
ness of the company, the whole of which will be 
conducted on the new premises. These offices are 
approached by an entirely distinct entrance from 
the Liverpool-street level, along a corridor 10 ft. 
in width, leading to the principal entrance, 
which is 20 ft. square. The offices on the first 
floor will be occupied by the clerks in the depart- 
ments of the secretary, land agent, law officer, 
and transfer superintendent; and the general 
station superintendent’s office is also on this 
floor. The second floor, which is much more 
lofty than the other portions of the building, is 
exclusively set apart for the offices of the chief 
representatives of the company, and contains, 
amongst others, the private offices of the chair- 
man and deputy chairman ; also the secretary’s 
and engineer's offices, the general manager’s 
offices, and also committee-rooms, together with 
the board-room, a large and handsome apart- 
ment, 37 ft. by 20 ft. This apartment is orna- 
mentally finished and decorated, and a dado in 
polished oak is carried round the room, whilst 
the ceiling is artistically divided into panels. A 
luncheon-room, 26 ft. by 24 ft., adjoins the 
board.room. A corridor, 8 ft. in width, rans the 
entire length of this floor. The floors of all the 
rridors are laid with Portland cement in con- 


landscape-painters. 

“The Warning before Flodden,” by Mr. John 
Faed, represents the scene in which James IV. 
was warned against his intended attack upon 
England by an unknown visitor. The figures 
are happily grouped, the incident is graphically 
told, and the execution is careful; but the 
texture is meagre and the colour unsatisfactory, 
each garment being of a definite colour, without 
blending or harmony of tone. 

An early work of Sir George Harvey’s “The 
Covenanter’s Communion,” which has been pre- 
sented to the Academy, is exhibited. It is inte. 
resting, as showing the complete change both as 
regards subject and manner which has taken 
place in the work of the president. A subdued 
harmony of colour, befitting the solemnity of the 
occasion, the scene, and an all-absorb- 
ing feeling of devotion, without exaggeration, is 
expressed in the faces and action of the mem- 
bers of the small congregation, whose temple is 
a secluded nook on the hill-sides. Sir Noel 
Paton’s “Christ and Mary at the Sepulchre,” 
does not impress us with a like feeling of solem- 
nity ; the idiosyncrasy of the artist is too obvious 
throughout the work, which is rendered in his 
usual smooth, polished style. The figure of Our 
Saviour is wholly surrounded by that phospho- 
rescent light which Sir Noel delights in repro- 
ducing, and which does not appear to us an im- 
provement upon the simple nimbus, and even that 
i i in works of this class. 


Freshness e large 
sea-piece by W. McTaggart, “ Through Wind and 
Rain.” A brisk gale has sprang up over a stretch 
of sea, causing a fleet of fishing-boats to run for 
shelter. The nearest boat, manned by bronzed 
fishermen, who adjust themselves tothe leeward 
slope of the vessel, dashes impetuously towards 
has also acted as architect; and the works are | the spectator : the feeling of rapid motion is here 
being executed by Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, the | expressed in a masterly manner. The scud of 
ironwork having been supplied by the Fairbairn | the waves, the drifting spray and clouds through 
Engineering Company, of Manchester. which the line of boats is seen bearing on in 
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single file till lost in the distance, are given with 
a breadth of touch and truthfulness of expres- 
sion which contribute to the general effect 
aimed at. 

Mr. R. Gavin’s ‘‘ Moorish Women at a Well” 
has a look of reality about it. There is a lithe 
gracefulness about the women distinctive of their 
nationality, and their postures and grouping are 
natural and unrestrained. There are fine phases 
of colour, too, in the work, particularly in the 
drapery of the woman who balances a jar upon 
her shoulder. Mr. Gavin also utilises his Eastern 
studies by producing a Scriptural subject,— 
“Naaman the and the little Jewish 
Maiden,” which contains good work, but is not so 


satisfactory as his rendering of the every-day | q 


incident. Mr. Fettes Douglas’s speciality used 
to be the rendering of bric-a-brac, old furnitare, 
tapestry, &c. The contents of the “ Lumber 
Room,” in which a lady is ransacking an “Old 
Bureau,” are however given in a slovenly 
manner, and the lady who is engaged in that 
occupation must certainly have discovered some- 
thing very wonderfal to account for the ghastly 
pallor of her emaciated countenance. Probably 
the discovery is the confirmation of long and 
harassing doubts. Be that asit may, the picture 
is neither attractive nor instructing. 

The effect arrived at by Mr. Sam Bough: in 
“Peel Harbour” is similar to that given by 
Mr. MacTaggart, but he has hardly imparted to 
it the same unity, force, and vigour. A stone 
pier in the foreground is crowded by spectators, 
who are watching a ship in distress, to the 
assistance of which the lifeboat is getting under 
way. The pier and figures are cleverly put in, 
and from the pier-head onwards to the distance 
the sea and sky are powerfully expressed, but 
the nearer portions of the sea are hardly in keep- 
ing with the rest. 

“Margaret of Anjou and the Outlaw,” by Mr. 
Robert Gibb, is an ambitious attempt, but it has 
an artificial, commonplace look about it. Mr. 
OQ. T. Lyde, in “ The Return,” shows a cottage 
interior, in which an old man, seated quite 
alone, listens with anxious expectancy to a 
familiar footstep, which pauses at the open 
cottage-door, against which leans the prodigal, 
overwhelmed with grief, and hesitating to enter. 
The scene is graphically rendered in a subdued 
and harmonious tone. We always revert to the 
works of Mr. Hugh Cameron with pleasure. 
What can we say regarding them that we have 
not said before? The subjects are of the same 
homely nature, the touch as delicate, and the 
colour as pure as heretofore. Such a work as 
“ Good Night,” where a mother holds her infant 
to a sister a year or two older to be kissed, 
is one we would delight in possessing, and 
never be tired of. Mr. Cameron has, we under- 
stand, taken a studio in London, and will shortly 
join the company of his countrymen located in 
the metropolis. The works are a reflex of the 
man; there is no humbug about either of them. 

“Kelp Burners in Gigha,” by J. O. Stewart, 
is a seaside scene after the manner of Hook. 
There is a fresh open-air effect pervading the 
scene, and the figures are happily grouped, and 
the whole painted with a firm touch and bril- 
liancy of colour. 

Mr. W. F. Vallance now devotes himself to 
the production of comical Irish incidents. ‘* Och 
Hone,” “Contraries,” &c., are feeble when com- 
pared with similar productions by Erekine 
Nichol. Mr. Vallance may relish Irish wit, and 
be amused by the display of Irish character- 
istics ; but he has not p to the bottom of 
them. Mr. Vallance, by the way, is another of 
the figure-painters who has taken to pe. 
His “ View in Glenfinlas,” of a waterfall, shows 
considerable dexterity of handling, but fails in 
impressiveness. 

“The Turning Point,” by Alexander John- 
stone, if it did not suggest so strongly the tem. 

| perance movement, would be more readily ac- 
cepted as a worthy work of art. The story is 
the toocommon one of a young and rather hand. 
some man, who prefers the society of the public- 
house to that of his sensitive-looking wife, who 
is using all her power of persuasion to prevent 
him joining two boon companions, who are sig- 
nailing to him through the cottage window. 
The artist enlists your sympathy in favour of the 
better cause, but leaves it to appear extremely 
doubtful which side will win. 








Society of Engineers.—On Monday, the Ist 
of March, a paper will be read on “The Con- 
struction of Modern Piers,” by Mr. J. W. Wilson, 


jun. 


THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURE, 


Recent discussions a Pweg that there 
no desire on the part profession to 
guise the defects, the demerits, and the failures, 
which have in so large a measure exhibited them- 
selves in connexion with our modern architec- 
ture, and the system to which we are indebted 
for our architects. The main 
sion we have now to face is 
of our architecture has passed into the of 
an immense multitude throughout the country, of 
whom it is impossible to say that 
fittest minds for the task they have undertaken, 
or, that if so, there is any guarantee of their 
ualifications. This is a condition of things 
with which it is impossible immediately to deal ; 
any amelioration must be gradual, progressive, 
and prospective. No system of comp 
examinations could be set up, or the absolute 
necessity of a diploma before practice enforced, 
as things now are; and we fear that the offer of 
voluntary examination, and theadvantages which 
might accrue in professional status by being 


to to a very slight extent. Hence, as we have 
said, any remedial measures must be regarded 
chiefly in their prospective aspect. What we 
have now to determine is, whether we can 
fairly and safely hope that there are elements 
in the present condition of things, which will, if 
slowly, yet surely, work their own cure. In the 
present intermingling and jostling, as it were, of 
engineer, builder, and architect on the same 
field, may it be hoped that the gradual improve- 
ment of public taste, and a higher tone in the 
patronage upon which architecture depends, 
will eventuate in a demand which will be unable 
to tolerate that which now passes for sufficiently 
good architecture, and in the end so far eliminate 
the bad, that false, mediocre, and pretentious 
work will sink to its level, and that which 
the true architect can alone supply meet with 
its fitting place ? We are very distinctly of 
opinion that it is fallacious to indulge such a 
hope. It must be a fact within the knowledge 
of all who have thought upon fine art in any of 
its branches, be it architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, music, or poetry, that “taste” is a most 
variable quality, and grows by that which it 
feeds upon. Illustrations innumerable might be 
given as to this, but we will confine ourselves to 
a single cognate instance. Can there be a question 
that, even among minds of an average range 0! 
culture and susceptibility to ssthetic influence, 
that after being accustomed to a low type of art, 
say in architecture, and perfectly satisfied 
with this, because knowing no higher or better, 
the sight of indubitably finer buildings would at 
once raise the taste, and render that before 








tolerated with complaisance almost insufferable. 
Now, this we take to be the key of the whole 
question of an advance in the public taste as to 
art, andit decides at once what we believe must be 
found to bethe truest ground upon which any h 
can be built, that the “architecture of 
fature” will prove any positive advance wu) 
what is now in its main extent a somew 
mongrel and unsatisfying state of things. The 
public taste can become debauched or 

by showy, pretentious work, which will not bear 
investigation upon any principles of true archi- 
tecture; and which, if capable of startling and 
creating a “ sensation,” will not answer to that 
one criterion of true art, its sufficing to afford an 
abiding source of pleasure. All this character of 
art is increasingly abundant around us, for 
evidence of which we have only to point to the 
majority of new edifices which arise in the pro- 
cess of rebuilding now so rapidly going one. The 
issue of all this cannot be such « purifying and 
ennobling of public taste and art- as 
will lead to the pre@uction of works which will 
stand the test of lasting admiration, but rather 
their degradation, and will leave few precedents 
to posterity such as the thoughtful, noble works of 
Greek and Medigval times have been to subse- 
quent ages. How, then, are these tendencies to 
be corrected and the foundation laid for a pure 
and'‘noble system of art-culture and development ? 
While our architects, or the large body who 
undertake our architectural works, are either 
incapable of anything better, or persist in 
pandering to a false taste, there con be no 
improvement, and the present conditions of 
patronage are such that the chances are that the 
meretricious will outbid a higher and truer class of 
art. Nor will improvement come, as some fondly 
imagine, by a dissemination among all classes of 








some knowledge of the principles and of 
art. The utmost that can be done in this way 


fortified by such a guarantee would be responded | pro 





will go so little towards forming a correct tas 
that it cannot be taken into reckoning wi 
what we have stated to be the 
means which creates, fosters, and maintains. 
true taste in art, viz., the exhibition of in- 
stances of such noble works as gradually, if 
Sctusdod’ what to estlitplag-egutias sohoie 
w. 
and work. The consideration 
has often been before us, and 
only resort to what we have 
in the present condition of English architecture, 
the admitted failure of the pupil-system, th 
impossibility of enforcing a system of 
tions and degrees, and the fact that our 
architecture ce ann —, 
band of practitioners and aspirants, 
immediate prospect of the application of 
means which can act as a direct remedy 
there is a prospective one, and this we think, 
all who will give the subject a candid and 
thoughtfal attention in its present aspects and 
bearings, will be found to consist in the establish. 
ment of architectural colleges. These would 
vide an arena for the combined and sustained: 
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subject, and, if rightly organised, would attract 
only that class of minds which find in architec- 


they are endowed. The cultivation of any art 
beyond the limits of those who can enter upon 
it with some sort of original creative faculty is 
a mistake and waste of effort, and in modern 
times has given us that plethora of mediocrity 
in nearly all the fine arts which has been their 
bane and misfortune. Butarchitectural colleges 
of the nature we have in view, would send forth 
trained bands of men upon the common 
principles at the base of all architectural prac. 
tice in varying constructive modes and the unity 
of decorative effects; which, as matters of ascer- 
tained truth could not be diverged from, as now, 
at the dictate of any caprice; while leaving a 
full field for the exercise of that individuality 
and originality which must ever form a con- 
siderable factor in all true art. 

It is comparatively easy to point out the de- 
fects of our present architecture and the system 
which promotes them, and, by a converse pro- 
cess, to arrive at what might be regarded as an 


f | ideal condition of things, which might well be 


taken to be such a state of the public taste as 
could not tolerate the exhibition of bad archi- 
tecture ; and hence the necessity that our archi- 
tects should be only those who could satisfy 
such a high demand. But, as we have seen, 
the cultivation of the public taste is the direct 
product of that which is placed before it, and 
higher results can only be attained by be- 
ginning with those in any age and nation best 
calculated to be the purveyors of art to those 
who have it not. There is une 
point in regard to architecture which applies 
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towards setting on foot an influence upon our 
architecture such as the present mercantile and 
fictitious repute notions which govern its patron- 
age can never afford. 








[FIRES CAUSED BY RAILWAY ENGINES. 


Tue spectacle of a steam thrashing-engine 
puffing forth sparks in close proximity to a stack 
of wheat or hay is by no means uncommon, and 
yet it is comparatively seldom that one hears of 
the destruction of such property by fires engen- 
dered in this way. This fact is ly due to 
the circumstance that there are always workmen 
at hand, who are ready to extinguish the first 
outbreak of fire, should one occur. 

Bat with locomotives the case is different. 
These engines traverse miles and miles of 
country, without being within sight of a human 
being, and as they are continually emitting red- 
hot cinders, it is at first sight highly probable 
thatthey will set fire to some inflammable mate- 
rial, which is out of sight again before the driver 
could perceive any mischief, and might burn 
away without attracting any one’s attention. 

The extensive tracts of blackened turf and 
smouldering furze which one so frequently sees 
on the railway banks during the summer months 
are sufficient proof of the damage that can be 
inflicted by a chance spark from a locomotive 
chimney falling on dry materials, and fanned by 
a gentle breeze. Farmhouses are often denied 
near railways, and stacks of wheat and hay, with 
barns and other wooden outhouses often thatched 
with straw, are of frequent occurrence near the 
iron track. In the summer-time whole fields of 
dry hay and corn are liable to be “ licked up” 
by a fire engendered by such a little cause; and 
as a matter of fact these conflagrations do some- 
times occur. 

The question is, how far is this cause of injury 
preventible ? In America, where nearly every 
railway engine uses wood as sole fuel, the chim- 
neys of the locomotives are built in a special 
manner, and provided with a special grid or 
grating, to intercept 

The 
Like chaff gon t thattine Soe” 

or rather, that would fly, if this precaution 
were not adopted. In this country, however, 
and elsewhere where wood is scarce, coal or coke 
is the chief fuel used; and h occasional 
red cinders are cast forth, there is no such con- 
tinuous stream of sparks as the American 
engines would supply,—a stream that would 
quickly set ablaze whole tracts of prairie and of 
forest during the hot summers of that con. 
tinen 


t. 

The cinders falling from the ashpan of a loco- 
motive, though larger and more numerous than 
those ejected from the funnel, are not a very 
immediate cause of injury in this way, as they 
principally fall on theballast of the line, and do 
Bagge Dope we have oa! with instances 
where the “ sleepers” themselves, ie: eae 
when pickled or pitched, have been of 
away. We have again seen huge masses — 
glowing “clinkers”’ poked forth from the farnace 
07, tae ree oat Sate en | on the way- 

de,—to fall wherever they list. This, however, 
is not a common cause of , though the 
practice is wy aay wong : and the possible injury 
pono 2 ee ee ee ae ee 


e ce case myn: Berens v. The London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, in which the com- 
plainant claimed and obtained . to the 
amount of 951. from the y, for the 
damage done to woodlands a 


possession 
between Bickley and St. Mary Cray, Kent, by 
fire caused by a spark from an engine in the 


spring of 1874, has brought the question pro- 


pera before the public. In this case the 

e alleged to have caused the injury was 

as me to have been fitted with proper appli- 
ances for intercepting sparks. 

Several methods are adopted in this and other | t 

countries for effecting this object. One plan is 

to have an improved ash-pan, with a pe 


in time, gets choked up with ~ apa diratat and 
cinders. Another contrivance much used in 
America and Switzerland is an umbrella-shaped 
cap, which prevents the cinders from flying out ; 
but an objection to its adoption in this 

is the fact that it is too high to pass under the 
railway . Another method known as the 
“grid,” consists of crossbars, with transverse 
rods at intervals of ¢ in., fixed on the smoke. 
box below the blast-pipe, where it cannot be 
fouled or injured by the escape of steam from 
the blast-pipe. Some object to this 
plan, because they say it throttles the draught, 
and prevents the engine from doing its work 
efficiently, though on the South Western and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and on other 
railways here and abroad, where the danger of 
fire is in consequence of the heat of the 
climate, these “ grids” are in use. 

No specified plan is enforced by the Board of 
Trade, but railway companies are, under the 
General Railway Act, obliged to use every 
reasonable precaution to prevent injury to life 
and property in any way. Unquestionably, in- 
jury by sparks is of common occurrence, and 
railway directors are bound to prevent such in- 
jury as far as possible. Even if no actual 
damage to private property, such as that alluded 
to above, were caused, the destruction of hay and 
grass on the companies’ own embankments would 
amount to a serious item if it could be properly 
estimated : for the area covered by these banks 
is very large, and might produce a large amount 
of hay if preserved and properly harvested. 








THE CLEANSING OF THE CLYDE. 


Tuere is an old rhyme to the effect that 
“The Annan, Tweed, and Clyde, fall all out of 
one hillside.” This is almost literally the fact, 
as the three rivers issue from one clump 
of rising grounds. The hills at the sources 
are very lofty, and one of them, denominated 
Erickstane Brae, is famed for the steepness 
of one of its sides, along which a road is 
carried at a great height above the narrow vales 
below. Scott in his novel of ‘“‘ Redgauntlet,” 
thus speaks by the mouth of Pate-in-Peril :— 
* You must have seen the place as you came this 
way : it looks as if four hills were laying their 
heads together to shut out daylight from the 
dark hollow space between them. A deep black 
blackguard-looking abyss of a hole it is, and goes 
straight down from the roadside as perpendi- 
cularly as itcan go. At the bottom there isa 
small bit of a brook that you would think could 
hardly find its way out from the hills that are 
so closely jammed round it. It is called the 
Marquis of Annandale’s Beef-stand, from the 
Annandale thieves having put their stolen cattle 
in there.’’ Amid such rugged scenery the Clyde is 
born. The river within a very few miles of its 
source assumes a considerable size through the 
accessions of several mountain streams, the most 
remarkable of which is G Barn, which 
is distinguished by the mineral wealth of its 
banks. About four y ii se years ago an attempt 
charred | was made to dig gold upon its margin, but the 
work was ip ci Ager ang occasionally, 
however, the shepherds pick up little nuggets in 
the neighbourhood of the stream. At the source 
of this stream 1,300 ft. above the level of the sea, 
the little village of Leadhills flourishes amidst a 
wilderness of dismal mountains. Yet 

soning pen hi pu a of the 
his is a song in 
home-land of his birth, 
‘* Where mineral springs 
Which joins rete divine G hae 

Those who have travelled ee aie and 
Edinburgh or Glasgow on a wild winter’s night 
know what a howling wilderness this pastoral 





portion of Clydesdale is. On flows the river until 


Lanark is aaa reached, when it suddenly 
narrows between rifted rocks, and with mighty 
leaps from chasm to chasm gains its lowest level, 
and, broadening out, flows slowly tothesea. It is 
at New Lanark with ite crowd of cotton-mills 
that its pollation commences. When Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, was installed as Rector of 


forated Glasgow University he paida visit to Lanark, 


one of the scenes of his boyhood, and thus 
on Fl 
* And call this im tto have changed, 
My ae Clyde, thy once sousentladioen, 
Where Nature ’d and estranged, 
Sat geres eemeetes & thy were ne mare. 


* 
And for the stream, 
Unsightly sn 


“Asisied icshaedeh tee 
brick lanes smoke and clanking engines gleam.” 

As the Clyde passes the town of Hamilton 
it receives a new accession of pollution, 
and when it has passed under the arch of 
the far-famed Bothwell-bridge and reached the 
town of Blantyre, with its cotton-mills and dye 
works, the poor river may be said to be murdered, 
and to float seaward a liquid mass of pestilence. 
Glasgow is reached, and the sewage of the city, 
added to the tribute ‘of all imaginable horrors sent 
down by the river Kelvin, crowns the dreadful 
work. <A song-writer of the western city, fifty 
years ago, bas told us that he was wont, with 
his sweetheart by his side, “to wander many a 
night in June along the banks of the Clyde,” a 
thing that nobody but a madman, or one of 
suicidal tendencies, would think of doing at the 
present time; and as for the Pear-tree Well, on 
the banks of Kelvin-grove (!), it is but a trysting- 
place for rats and other loathly creatures. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
channel of the Clyde for about thirteen miles 
below Glasgow was interrupted by fords and 
shoals, and the smallest of sailing-boats found 
great difficulty in reachingas high as the Broomie- 
law, the quay of Glasgow. In 1556, by the 
united exertions of the inhabitants of Glasgow, 
Renfrew, and Dambarton, the river was cleared 
of many obstructions, and small craft could ply 
with tolerable ease between Port Glasgow and 
the city. In 1769, James Watt, the engineer, 
examined the river, and drew up a report for 
the guidance of such as the Town Councils might 
employ to finish the undertaking. A Mr. Goul- 
bourne, of Chester, in 1775, fixed up 117 jetties 
along the banks of the river, and effected 6 ft. 
of a depth of water at Glasgow. He was followed 
in 1798 by a Mr. Spicull, chief superintendent of 
the works, who gained a depth of 9 ft. 6 in. at 
the{Broomielaw. And now, where, in the days 
of our great grandfathers, “ vessels from Dum- 
barton, Greenock, and other distant parte,” were 
wont to unload their cargoes of peat and fish, 
the hugest of focean-going steamers are moored 
with ease and safety, and it is within the memory 
of many persons far younger than the “ oldest 
inhabitant” that the good folks of Glasgow used 
to wade the Clyde at low tide at the spot from 
whence now the tourist-steamers take their de- 


parture. 

But while all this attention was paid to the 
embanking and deepening of the river, its sanitary 
state was entirely neglected, and now, when it 
has become a nuisance to the eyes and nostrils 
of all who dwell upon its banks, the matter will 
bear shunting no longer. It has been placed in 
the hands of Sir John Hawkshaw, and it is to be 
hoped something will be done, and that speedily. 
There are great tracts of waste land down the 
river-side, to which a large portion of the 
sewage might be carried with profit. 








EVERY SHIP ITS OWN MOVER. 


AN invention for utilising the motion of ships 
at sea the compression of air to be used 
instead of steam for their propulsion has been 
patented by Mr. R. Browne, of Kidwelly, 
Carmarthenshire. The modus operandi is as 
follows :—Chambers are fitted to a ship either 
entirely outside or partly inside and partly 
outside her outer skin, open at the bottom but 
closed at the top, except a pipe connected with 
an air reservoir, placed on board the vessel. In 
this connexion pipe a valve is fixed, which allows 
the air to pass from the chambers to the air 
reservoir, but which prevents its return, and also 
a provision to stop water from passing with the 
air into the reservoir. This is the machinery, 
and the com of the air is to be effected 
by the rise and fall of the vessel, caused by the 
action of the waves. When the vessel rises, the 
chambers are freed from water and filled with 
air, and when she falls this air is compressed by 
the weight and impetus of the vessel in falling 
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to any degree required, the water, owing to its 
vis inertia, acting pro tanto as a solid body, 
against which the air in the chambers is pressed 
and compressed by the weight and impetus of 
the ship. For economical working, it is pro- 
posed to use the air at an effective pressure of 
60 Ib. to the square inch, and this is regulated 
by a valve in the air-reservoir. The invention 
is automatic, working of itself at all times when 
the ship is moved by the waves, but it may be 
thrown out of gear at any time by simply turn- 
ing a couple of stop-cocks. Chambers in the 

te of about the size of a first-class steam 
launch on each side of a ship are sufficient to 
compress air enough to supply the place of steam 
to a vessel of 2,000 tons register. The invention 
will always be effective when a ship rises and 
falls 4 ft. or 5 ft., and it is rarely that vessels do 
not do this when fairly at sea. 

From experiments made on board the Channel 
squadron in 1873, and also by a gentleman 
during a voyage from Australia, it has been 
ascertained that ships in a seaway rise and fall 
(taking their rise and fall and rolling as one 
motion) from nine to fourteen times per minute. 
And it is this motion of ships in a seaway which 
it is intended to utilise by this invention. 

With regard to any risk of the chambers being 
carried away in rough weather, when fitted en- 
tirely outside a vessel, as paddle-boxes, false 
sterns, and other projections stand stress of 
weather, the inventor maintains that there is no 
reason why these chambers should succumb, and 
when fitted inside the outer skin (except a small 
portion of the chambers) no such risk attaches. 
Any obstraction to the way of a ship caused by 
the projection of the chambers when fitted en- 
tirely outside a ship, the projector thinks, may 
be readily neutralised (when sail is carried) by 
a little additional sail, but in no case would this 
obstruction amount to much, and when the 
chambers (all but a small part), are fixed inside 
the outer skin of the vessel the area of the pro. 
jecting portion will be so small that the ob- 
struction will be infinitesimal. 

Experiments on a large scale are, of course, 
needed. There is an immense amount of power 
at large in the motion of the sea: the difficulty 
is to devise means to utilise it efficiently. 








PROPOSED AQUARIUM IN PLYMOUTH. 


A scHEME for the construction of an aquarium 
in Plymouth is maturing. According to the 
plans which have been prepared, a Classic build- 
ing is to be erected as the front edifice facing the 
sea. On the ground-floor will be a lobby, with 
rooms on the left for the secretary, the Board- 
room, and clerk’s office. On the right are to be a 
refreshment-bar and dining-room. At the end 
of the passage are the turnstiles to admit visitors 
and subscribers to the aquarium. This has a 
couble corridor, with tanks right and left. In 
the centre, under a dome, will be the orchestra, 
At the end will be a rockery, and a waterfall, 
fountain, &c. ; and to the left of the extreme end 
will be a concert-hall capable of holding 2,000 
people, with all the necessary accommodation 
for the band and chorus, and a retiring-room. 
A skating-rink, 140 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, will 
= bina Then there Pc be rockeries, 
erneries, and pict ue flower- with 
fountains dotted ac — 

On the first floor are a billiard-room, a reading, 
writing, and smoking room, a dining-room, with 
waiting and service rooms. Above this again, 
and in the upper tower, are the kitchens. The 
roof in the centre is to be fiat, to afford, for those 
who prefer the open air, a cool tea, or a quiet 
smoke, and a view of the regattas, the entrance 
of the fleet, or the varied passing and re-pass- 
ing of the vessels in the Seuek ent te ths 
ofing. The site is not definitely fixed upon. 
The designs have been suppli Mr. Bed- 
borough, the architect for the Westminster 
Royal Aquarium and Summer and Winter Gar- 
den. Messrs. J. E. & A. Dowson are the en- 
gineers. 











Institution of Surveyors. — The next 
meeting will be held on Monday evening, 
March 1, when a paper will be seed eg Mr. E. 
Ryde, entitled “The Rating of Country Man- 
sions.” After the reading of the paper (the 
discussion on which will be postponed until the 
next meeting) Mr. J. R. Bonny will call attention 
to the provisions of the Home ’s Bill 
for facilitating the improvements of the dwellings 
of the working classes in large towns. 


LEAMINGTON WATER SUPPLY. 


LEAMINGTON derives its supply of water from 
the river Leam, on the banks of which it is 
situated; a river which takes its source about 
twenty miles off, in the county of Northampton. 
Charges having been made, rightly or wrongly, 
against the purity of the water, the governing 
body of the town, naturally desirous to remove 
any doubts which might exist, determined to 
obtain, if possible, a supply from the new red 
sandstone, and after much discussion they re- 
solved to bore, and in 1872 they commenced 
boring, near to the sewage pumping station, 
which proved unsuccessful. Although disap- 
pointed, they decided, under the advice of Mr. 
Thomas Dale, C.E., of Hull, to again sink a 
well and bore a hole, near the Campion Hills, 
on the same geological formation as the previous 
one. The result of this, as shown by gaugings 
made by Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., of Warwick, is 
that the supply would be insufficient. 

It is still the opinion of the engineer, how- 
ever, that by boring yet deeper, and driving 
adits, a proper supply might be obtained. One 
of our correspondents thinks that the water of 
the Leam is quite good enough; but of this 
we are doubtful. 








NEW SCREEN, WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


TE screen erected in Winchester Cathedral 
in memory of the late Bishop Wilberforce and 
Dean Garnier, from the design of Sir G. G. Scott, 
is now nearly complete. It has been executed 
by Messre. Brindley & Farmer. It is of English 
oak; the colour is merely toned down with oil 
used to preserve the wood. The screen rests on 
a base of polished grey marble, and fills the 
space occupied by an old one. The Hampshire 
Advertiser gives a fuller account of it, and 
says,—It bas two “returns,” and in the northern 
one, within a glass-protected panel, will be 
placed the jewelled pastoral staff of the eloquent 
and energetic Wilberforce, the gift of many lay- 
men and women of the Church. The various 
spandrels of the lesser arched panels are filled 
with spirited and accurate representations in 
high relief of the flowers, foliage, and fruit of 
the vine—an emblem of the Saviour and of the 
Sacrament—of the oak, the ivy, briony, bram- 
bles, hawthorn, maple. The larger spandreis of 
the open arches have all foliage in them inter- 
spersed with dragons and other a hal 
animals peculiar to Gothic carving, whilst the 
finials, crocketing, and quatrefoils, &c., have 
foliage, dog’s head, and various ornaments, 
which, by the carvers’ cleverness, convért solid 
oak into delicate tracery. Perhaps the most 
beautiful parts of the work are the small heads 
in the cusps of the lesser arches. These are 
very varied, extremely clever, and have each an 
individuality, and a grotesque humour, such as 
make them equal to the ancient carvings in the 
choir. The central arch will be fitted with gates 
in metal-work. 








BRICK-MAKING MACHINERY IN 
HOLLAND. 


Mr. 8. W. Det Campo has addressed the fol- 
lowing communication to the Society of Arts. 
It is worth the attention of some of our 
readers :— 

The most important material for building 
houses, pavements, bridges, &c., in this country 
is clay, found in nearly every part of the country, 
but of different quality on the slopes and beds 
of the rivers. The bricks made from it are of 
red or yellow colour, the tiles red or black, and 
the size of them differs from 160 to 240 milli- 
métres in length, half that measure in breadth, 
and a fourth part in thickness. Those bricks 
are nearly all hand-made and very coarse, 500 
to 600 millions being produced this way a year. 
In the last years, however, English machines for 
making bricks came in use, and a description of 
them in the number of this Journal for the 23rd 
of October last, induced me to saya few words 
about their introduction in this country. When 
those machines were introduced in Holland a 
few years ago, they were rejected, being too 
expensive, not only mame but also in 
their working; they did not give any profit 
with our cheaper manual labour, and were soon 
centon. Gopal 4 pe to rust away. Raglan 

er a great disappointment, as lish 
i in general is much admired in this 
country, and preferred to our own make. I 








took the trouble to examine those ill-favoured 
products of English skill, in the interests of our 





ving 

the clay, very inefficient, leaving the edges not 
sharp enough to our desire, and the bricks 
wanting in consistence. In Vienna, before las 
ee er ak fom Dele. pele 
clay- i ’ i 
for , bricks in a day, and to 
Proctor’s mill from Lincoln for 12,000 bricks 
day with Murray's ing table, described in 
the Journal of the 28rd last, and also 
toa beg berae f machine of Mesers. Bradley & 
Craven, Wakefield, of which there are two sorts, 
both being rather expensive and requiring much 
motive power, but working very well by pressure. 
I gave a description and illustration of this 
useful machine in my report on the progress of 
industry in the last ten years in relation to the 

i ibiti The bricks are herewith 
pressed out of the clay as soon as it leaves the 
pugging-mill, end formed on a circular moving 
mound table, producing two bricks at a time; in 
this way 20,000 very good bricks can be made 
in ten hours, 

I should like to see English manufacturers 
improving those kind of machines in this way, 
that they were less costly and more efficient, 
ern an example how this might be 

e. 
As English machines did not come in favour 
here, a machine was made in this country of 
very simple construction, consisting of the usual 
pugging-mill with perpendicular revolving cutter, 
and a set of screw-like knife blades fixed to it, 
forcing the prepared clay underneath into two 
moulds, containing five well-formed bricks, the 
whole machinery being drawn by three horses. 
Those iron-moulds are wetted, strewn with dried 
sand before they are filled, and scraped off with 
rollers after that. In this way 20,000 excellent 
bricks are made daily at the brickworks of 
Messrs. Van Keukelom & Co., Utrecht, with a 
machine costing no more than 1501. Those 
bricks and the masonry made from them were 
awarded a medal of merit at the International 
Exhibition at Vienna, and judged by the inter- 
national jury to be of a very good quality ; they 
are of resistance in sea-wacver and on pave- 
ments, and therefore 1s. higher in price than 
hand-made bricks as a proof of their superiority. 

The way of preparing clay for bricks here is 
somewhat different from that in England, as the 
bricks are made soft with a large quantity of 
water, and set up and dried in sheds, before they 
are burned. English brickmakers hold this 
addition of water to be useless, but in reality it 
binds the clay better and gives more coherence 
and strength to the burnt brick; moreover, it 
makes the working of the machines much easier ; 
bricks made in this way are really metal-like ; 
they sound like metal when they are knocked 
against each other. 

The price of those bricks is different, from 
15s. to 40s. per 1,000; that of a cubic métre of 
brickwork about 21. 

The quality of this building material and the 
manufacture of bricks are of great importance 
in the building trade, and for every durable 
construction; this may justify this communica. 
tion on the question in Holland and the English 
brick-making machines sent to that country. 


J 
Hay 








THE DENS IN ST. PANCRAS. 


Instances of the miserably unhealthy hovels 
which abound in different of the metro- 
polis, and have been described in our columns 


again and again, are constantl spoken of. 
A case of this kind was Bt to light in the 


by the unhealthiness of the house in which she 
lived. It further appeared that the landlord of 
the house is a medical officer of health for one of 
the metropolitan districts. Among the witnesses 
examined was a man named William Lovell, a 
locksmith, who stated that he resided in the 
house, and that it contained six families 
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Books Received. 


The Local Government Directory and Guide 
for 1875. Knight & Co. 
Tue thirty-fourth issue of this serial shows the 
large ions to which the subject has 
grown. The length of the lists of the urban and 
rural sanitary authorities printed ought to give 
assurance that few parts of the country are now 
unattended to. The names and of 


in University Hospital, also stated that SOMETHING LIKE A FOREMAN. 


the 
stench in the house was abominable, and he had} _ : 
frequently to leave it and take a walk, to avoid A GENTLEMAN in Herefordshire inserts the 


being poisoned by the foul drains. He thought following advertisement :— 
pty cy Mec Mong om SOKOn SPI came Olt of he Works under the steward on a 


that stagnant filth would be found underneath. 
He believed that the death of the deceased was htsman, pe 
the proftetie po Hahe-vnf of iabee, the 


which was farmed out in tenements, and the | Menscoment of timber-yards, saw-mills, gas-works, snd 



























and all d if / : . 
as ape pe Agen yeh A vel qe Eos make wo ki rx te ncedballe 4 went ae- | the surveyors should appear in the long list of 
meas in es. ee which | charac rare family jected to.” Salery, W per] A curious exemplication of the divided manner 

been made, ound alls | nce for fuck ne na Barden, and St, yearly allow | in which our laws are administered, is afforded 


The advertiser evidently thinks talent cheap. 
If he can find half a dozen such “ foremen” at 


the spe we shall be glad to take them off his iy Whois the discharge of in : ssalaey 


duties is intrusted. 


VARIORUM. 

THE Printing Times thus carries on one of our 

propositions :— 

_ The Builder recently contained very useful su 

tn tion in regard to our national library. It was remarked 
that ‘there is no special room in the reading department 
of the Museum for periodicals and the quarterlies, and 
what may be termed the current literature. All complete 
and ted matter of all kinds, first go into what 
the private pees of the Museum ; to 
that portion of the library, is, wherein the public are 
not admitted. There they remain,—for such we believe is 


and allow him a profit. 











SERIOUS INJURY TO A BUILDER. 


yard flooded, and the closet still without water.| yason v, THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 

be coroner’s 3 Soon wea egr ho house, COMPAKY. 

and complai e condi’ oO house, ree 

te of lo Pang athe lac hogs | TH ug anton nh out of Becher 

pom Pe a pg os — his rg levee damages for serious personal injuries sustained 

h heer Sith te Rowen °Th * adage Own @/ by the plaintiff when riding in a third-class 

poor di 8 . thei eo Jary; Agred carriage of the defendants on the 20th of October, 

poorer mat —— bee ed their neg. Boone - 1873, whilst the train was passing up an incline 

i uid i Caleek rhs sistetie' 4 ha toaoyt arpa near Moorgate-street, such iojaries arising as | Pot sdmitted. There they remain, —for such we believe i 
ree y alleged through the negligence of defendanta’ | regular library, and so to be asked for and obtained for 


servants. The defendants did not deny their | the purposes of reference or reading in the usual way. It 
liability. is difficult for those who do not use the Museum as e 


ee i matter of necessity to estimate the inconvenience of this 


’ 

babie Sirexecting argu contrast fr bridge und other | several yary thatthe Deiser igh hare paced the in 

works connected with railway and similar extensive under- | convenience in even stronger lig t. In thes portion of 

, and nearly up to the time of the accident was | the library appropriated to works which have not to be 

actually engaged in the fulfilment of contracts with the | written for, are placed the reviews, Parliamentary debates, 
and 








HOUSE AGENTS’ CHARGES. 
Sizr,—The attention of the Institute of 
Estate and House Agents having been drawn 


to @ case reported in your paper of January | Great Northern Railway, as well in the execution of works Antes 
. . Annual ilar k: fe 
28rd (Finlayson v. Brickwood), where an agent | for private parties. he accident in question was occa- lished periodically. pram hagas Baye nen gy 
sioned by a collision with two which occasioned 8 | months for a volume of Hansard or the Quarterly to reach 


= made a double charge for commission, 
and states that it is customary to make a h 
charge against vendor and purchaser, the sceshdel bade tection os oie a hime seed emasbes able to 
council will feel greatly obliged if you will allow ame his ee or * * It, 4 wah as 
them to state they consider such charges alto. dary neturned & ve : 

eee re aead iene Gael OE 

itute wou wed to a dou 

claim. 

I beg to enclose you a list of the members, 
by which you will see we have forty-two mem. 
bers, including nearly all the principal firms in 
London, and it has been established, amongst 
other objects, to maintain a uniform scale of 
charges, and to protect the public from over- 
charge or imposition. 

Henry Harcuett, Secretary. 


dreadful shock to the passengers. The plaintiff, who up | the shelves to which they belong. Whst is done with 
1 


them in the mysterious regions and around the 
ing-room we do not know, but we can certainly testify 


to the inconvenience of the present apparently unnecessary 
and unjustifisble system. The Builder says :—‘ Might 
there not be a separate room,—say the old reading-room, 
in use before the new circular building was e »—put 
apart, and to be used expressly for quite new books and 
numbers as soon as published, and for all periodicals, and 
magazines, and —— and books which come out in 
parts, These books, monthly and weekly literature, 
to be written for, and given out to readers, and returned 
by them in the usual way, so as to prevent this room bein 
used as a mere place of pastime. If the suggestion o 
the Builder is carried out,—and there is really no reason 
why it should not,—our Suneenepeeery will have earned 
the gratitude of all literary people.” 

——tThe Japanese Government is in just the 
same position as that of India. They want engi- 
neers, and bass hr established a college to 
supply them. e Engineer gives some interest- 
ing particulars :—The Imperial College of Engi- 
neering was established at Tokei in 1873, “ under 
the orders of the Minister of Public Works, with 
a view to the education of engineers for service 
in the Department of Public Works.” All the 
students are Japanese, and all the professors are 
British. The principal is Mr. Henry Dyer, C.E., 
M.A., University of Glasgow, while the pro- 
fessors of natural philosophy, mathematics, 
chemistry, drawing, and English literature are 








THE “STRIKE” AT JACKSON & GRAHAM’S 


Srz,—Please allow me to differ with you as to the 
correctness of your heading in the report of yf ny 
tion of certain workmen by Messrs, Jackson & Graham. 
You had it, “The Strike at,” &c. Now, Sir, there has 
been no strike in connexion with that affair. There was 
@ question of overtime before the above firm, and the 
deputation that conveyed it were informed that a 
should receive an answer in the course of the day (th 
meee on Friday, 13th November, 1874), and so they 
did in the following arbitrary manner :—The foreman called 

the workmen together at five o’clock on Friday even- 
ing, told them that they were all discharged at one o'clock 
on the morrow; and he (the foreman) would remain at 
the shop until three o’clock to receive i for 
work on the new system, that Lag | piecework (which 
means a reduction in wages). Now, Sir, if you call this a 
strike, I do not ; so you will oblige cree this 
in your next impression. I might have stated that 
only one out of thirty-nine men ask to be reinstated. 

Anti-Sraixz. 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS, 
BUTTERWORTH ¥. KING. 


Tas was an action, tried at the County Court, 
Ipswich, to recover 241. 15s. for preparing 
ings from drawings of Felixstowe Railway, 
making second set of tracings of Orwell Rail. 
way, and stationery and expenses. Mr. James 
Butterworth, architect, Ipswich, was the plaintiff, 





DANGEROUS HOUSES AND HOUSELESS 


and the defendant was Mr. Charles B. Kin POOR. : - 
civil engineer, Dowgate-hill, London. : Diz, Naruns, of the dangerous, Stractare Department ne = 2B aoa el euguane stems 
The action had been adjourned from the last | of the Metropolitan Board of Wor P ‘© |information through the medium of a foreign 


Arnold, at the Westminster Police-court, for an order to 
fo language,—English,—that they appear, on the 


whole, to have passed with much credit to them. 
selves and their instructors. The principal 
reason we refer to this college here is to show 
the admirable manner in which it is proposed to 
combine theoretical with practical instruction. 
“The course of training will extend over six 
years. During the first four years six months 
of each year will be spent at college, and six 
mostly children, and they all had to go out into the snow, | months in the practice of that particular branch 
Sieh ses See Reins eres, bows Eee ser ne which the student may select. The last, two 

‘oink refased ears of the course will be spent wholly in 
Yan kegas is ous of the shee te Weemmantes T | penetionl weeks lap thio siubastinn st Hsieyend 


The house is one of the oldest in Westminster, situate in 
Brewers’-green, close to the Blue Coat School. The doors | practice the students will be able during each 


were all and on Davis ing to the Court : tre 

. ; working half-year to make practical application 
and informing Mr. Arnold of the execution of the warrant, “a inciples . ts. the. peovinus hall- 
year. The 


rthwith remove the inmates from the house No. 17, 
James-street, Buckingham-gate, in consequence of the 
Crnperens condition of the berg 

. Valliamy, architect to the Board, and Mr, Edward 
Drury, the district surveyor, had both certified that the 
building was-unsafe, and the fall of snow would render it 

et more dangerous, {as one of the chimney stacks had 
fallen out some inches, 

After hearing evidence to this effect, Mr. Arnold issued 
his order to nen nen, ac the inmates, and the war- 


There were no fewer than seventeen persons in 


certain sum was paid into court, 

The Judge inquired whether Mr. King was there then, 
and Mr. Watts replied that he was not. He had written 
pghoon King four ie ont bad seseired ong les Poe 
a eman purportin is private secretary, w: 
Sold Mr. elox Was tom neve by Uleeloh te bemineery” 


ye ee ee es ee 
"¢ mind that, I fail, however, to see how your account 
has been made out even on this basis; 
before, we will discuss it when I next see you.” 
An account was handed to the J from which it 
that Mr. Butterworth 10s. an hour for 
own time, and his Honour said he could not stand 
; it did appear to him monstrous for tracings, 
Mr. Butterworth explained that the ori order was 
so that he had to work himself till eight o'clock 
it ai 


the evicted persons applied to know what they were to do, ; 
aa they were homeless. ’ system of instruction will be partly 
Mr. Arnold said he could give them no advice. The hat is rof fal and 
structure had been proved to be dangerous to live in, and | W280. usually called professorial partly 
they had better take the best means under the circum- tutorial, consisting in the delivery of lectures, 
stances to find shelter for themselves and families, and in directions and assistance being given to 
the students in their work.” English youths 
have no such facilities for learning their pro- 
fession as those afforded by the Japanese Govern. 
ment. We must not omit to add that the entire 
cost of the student’s education, maintenance, and 
clothing is defrayed for six years; the student 
binding himself, in return, to give his services 
as an engineer to the Government for seven 
years, dating from the time at which he leaves 


the college. 
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CEMETERY CHAPELS, GOOLE. 








Watson, of Wakefield, was selected, and he has 
since received instructions to proceed with the 
work, The cost is to be 3,000/. 
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Look to the Drains.—Dr. Whitmore, the 
medical officer of health for Marylebone, has 
just issued his report for January. The death. 
rate was 29°11 per 1,000 of the population, or 
3:89 per 1,000 less than the rate of the previous 
month, but 3:25 in excess of the corresponding 
month of last year. As to sewers and drains, 
Dr. Whitmore says that the systematic exami- 
nation of sewers throughout the parish, on which 
the surveyor was still engaged, had led to the 


discovery of many being in the most poisonous, 


filthy, and dilapidated condition, There was| 


reason to fear that these defects had already 
in cases been the remote cause of typhoid 
and other io diseases. Many of the best 
houses in the parish, situated in the most aris. 
tocratic streets, still had brick drains constructed 
twenty, thirty, and even forty years ago, and it 
was only reasonable to infer that most of them 
were more or less defective. Where such was 
the case, Dr. Whitmore remarked, the_sanitary 
condition of a house was necessarily very im- 
perfect, and the health of its inmates (might, 
and probably would, sooner or later suffer. He 
could therefore only advise, and did so most 
earnestly, that all householders would look to 
the®condition of their house-drains. Whenever 
they were found to be brick and in any degree 
defective, let them be taken up and replaced by 
the best glazed drain-pipes, taking care at the 
same time to make provision for their proper 
ventilation, and tosee also that they were carried 
directly into the street sewer. 


Restoration of Salisbury Cathedral.— ” adits: tenn 
A meeting of the committee for the restoration an aad Bik te Oe oe ton under toe 
of Salisbury Cathedral has been held at the list prices. They add:—It saves trouble to pape ds caging one, memes 
out 
out 


Deanery. It appeared that after deducting 
1,0001. for the choir pavement which had been 
ordered at a previous meeting, there remained 


p - the present it is 
on the Hamilton Memorial account 1,9001. were reduced to or 


tion and completion of the stall-work in the trade would still remain stagnant awhile.” 


This sum the committee voted for the restora- 
choir. A plan was produced by Sir G. Scott 


of a choir-screen, which is formed in part of | the sums expended for new works, in building 


the returned stalls and the canopies above 


— The Dean stated, on the authority of| the lst of April, 1873, to the 3ist 
ir Gilbert Scott, that the following fittings | 1874, appears in a Parliamentary paper just 
have still to be provided in the choir :—Altar- | published:—Wolf Rock, 7311. 13s. 8d.; se 
rails, sedilia, the carving of the stalls, canopies | ships, 6,1831. Os. 11d.; South Foreland, 1,0731. 


to the stalls, the grille-work on both sides of the 
reredos (it will be remembered that Earl Beau. 
champ has promised the reredos as a memorial 
to his ancestor, Bishop Beauchamp), a throne, 
@ pulpit, a litany-desk, an ornamental case for 
the organ (a lady of the diocese undertaking 
to defray the cost of remodelling and augment- 
ing the present organ), pavement in the choir- 
aisles, which is at present in bad condi- 
tion. It is impossible to estimate these works 
at less than 9,0001. to 10,0001, 

Industrial P, —A severe blow 
has fallen upon the advocates of industrial part- 
nerships as a means of solving the difficulties 
which so often occur in the relations of masters 
and servants. In their report for the past half. 
year the directors of Henry Briggs, Son, & Com. 
pany, Limited—the great Yorkshire colliery con- 


recently arisen with the men on the question of | street, and defendant had built a new house ad- 
wages; and the directors deeply regret that| joining it, using his gable and to pay 
they can no the continuance for the same. Edward Foster, li valuer, 
—— atindonialolet i » Some ee 201.4. He said it was a 
payment of a bonus on wages custom, w against a to half 
by the employés. The men for their make | the value, The geble hed tens ack tote ee 
mo secret of their desire to stand on the same | mation of the flues, but the timber did not rest 
footing as the other colliers in the district, and|upon it. He produced a holdfast which had 
are probably resigned to the abandonment of the | been taken out of the gable. Defendant called 
bonus plan agreed to at the meeting of theshare- | John Vickers, who built the house, and who 
holders on . sicvun igre tennant eon inany way. His 
’ is ae - y has been made | honour gave ndgment for plaintiff for 101. 2a, 
Pisa. According to the Academy, the noble| An as a Working Men’ - 
family of Pesciolini possessed at Pisa some inte. | didate.—If the desired sabatiehiniogs ast 


mitted to the judgment of the soul Si 
Salvini. He pronounced the su cod Deans 
tello to be a statue by Michelangelo, and in all 
probability that St. John which, as Vasari 
relates, was sculptured by the great master for 
pets yp ner is, Lorenzo de Medici, 

o ne of France, Other artists 
have confirmed this view. 


brands, may be taken at 5s. per ton lower 


throw all the blame of the colla 
cost of the various labour processes, but up to 
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enlargements has been 3,419,919. 


The Iron Trade.—Messrs. Wm. Bird & Co. 
say :—The decline in prices, foreshadowed in 
their annual report, progresses in every direc- 
tion, and even the serious and important 


the languishing demand. Pig iron quotations 
fluctuate greatly, but present rates represent. a 
fall since the commencement of the year of 
about 3s. per ton on Scotch, and about 2s. per 
ton on Cleveland, and 7s. 6d. per ton on Hematite 
qualities. Rails are quoted at 5s. to 10s. per ton 
lower, and manufactured iron, except for special 


in 
Wales, 10s. to 15s. per ton lower in the North of 
of 


of trade on 


o 


the standard 1, 


Lighthouses.—The statement of 


lighthouses, &c., in the United Kingdom, from 
of 


i 


Leading 
3s. 2d.; Scattery Island, 71. 1s. 9d.; Straw 
Island, 991. 17s. 3d. ; Carlingford, 131, 19s. 10d. ; 
Pladdy Lug Beacon, 891. 3s. 1d.; Galley Head, 
4,0891, 3s. 1d. ; Danree Head, 301. 7s. 10d.; New 
Store at Kingstown, 591. 16s. 2d. ; Duheartach, 


Turnberry Head, 1,4071. 17s. 6d.; new steamer, 
ee ~ nit ae 48,1081. 9s. The amounts 
recei or Light Dues during the period in 
question were as follows, via. Trinity House, 
326,8181. 6s.; Irish Lighthouses, 22,0831. 12s. 
1ld.; Northern Lighthouses, 50,2051. 3s. 10d. 
Use of Adjoining Wall.—A case which 
created interest among the building trade in the 
district, was decided by Mr. E. J. Meynell, 
judge, at Bishop Auckland Court, on the 
9th inst. Mr. Joseph Wealands, cabinetmaker, 
sued Mr. John Braithwaite, builder, for 101. 2s. 
Plaintiff stated that he had a house in Hexham- 
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“ lock-out”? in South Wales fails to enliven | Wages 


2871. 1s, 7d.; Chickens Rock, 9,8431. 19s. 9d. ; | & 
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dition of the village 
lordship, Cheshire, says, “ I have never, in all my 
seen human habits or habitations so 


tenths of the houses are without drains, and the 
consequent stench arising from the 

drainage from pigs and other animals, and house 
sewage, is worse about some houses than I will 
attempt to describe.” Mr. Bennett does, how- 
ever, describe things almost too shocking to 
mention. Fever has, of course, been raging at 


was a brick building of two stories and a base- 
ment, the former being used as a workshop, and 
the underground portion as asaw-mill, while 

yard itself a quantity of timber 


in immense piles. is estimated at 
over 3,0001., which is insurance in 
the Home Insurance Company of New York, and 
the Aziendan ici, of Trieste. The 


building was-the property of Mr. Joseph Holme, 
and a seg see in the Royal Insurance 


Be rr of Waterworks Manager, 
—Ata ee eee 
works Committee of the Town Council 


Civil Engineers; and latterly he has been con- 
nected with the Public Works of 
India. The number of applicants the office 
was forty-nine, and the choice of the committee 


“|was, after the inquiry of a sub-committee, 
circumscribed wi 


to a selection of four. 

Blackpool Surveyorship.—Mr. T. Sunder- 
land, an assistant in the Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor’s Office, Salford, was appointed Sur- 

to the Blackpool Local Board of Health on 








veyor 
Tuesday, the 9th inst, 
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Public Improvements, York.—The altera- Hospital 
tions about to be carried out under the direc- | dermann has lately made known to the municipal | At a meeting of the Greenwich District Board 
tion of the Corporation, in Museum.street, near | authorities istri i 
to Lendal Bridge, considered in conjunction with 
the extensions now in hand and nearly completed 
by the Philosophical Society, will doubtless im. 


prove very considerably the appearance of the | i : y 
hetween the net cnhinias te thie Bestia consists of a reservoir, which collects the matters of seven days. The cause of such out. 


2 em The purifying is accomplished 


the 
escape into a tar-well, and then rele 
means of lime-water, lastly the gases are 


























Cathedral. The 
ill be. about 5001. Several sub. 
announced, and among them the 
. the 251.; Mr. Alfred Morrison, 
. Alfred Seymour, 10/.; Mr. C. Raikes, 
Accounts and subscription lists are 
at all the Salisbury banks. 

The Artizans’ Dwellings Bill.—In a dis- 
cussion on Saturday last on the provisions of the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Bill, at a meeting of the 
Association of Medical Officers of Health (of the 
metropolitan district), the Bill was admitted to. 

Effect of the Cold on the Metropolitan | be an important step in the direction of sanitary 
é Death-rate.—In London 2,488 births and 1,726|teform. It was held, however, that to be effec- 
e deaths were registered. Allowing for increase | tive it should be compulsory on local authorities 
was at the present time. He congratulated the| of population, the births were 31 below, whereas | © carry out the recommendations of the health 
city upon their determination to purchase the/the deaths exceeded by 91, the average to require the provision of house accom- 


Fase 
rail 
a 
&, 


of very considerable of sewer imme- 

ierpoi t, diately on their line in adjacent places. 

A large and influential audience Some of the most important public ways will 

under the presidency of the Right Hon. the Earl | also be interfered with by the proposed railways 

his | daring their construction, although not perma- 

nently, The total area scheduled in the various 
schemes is over fourteen acres. 


i 


on Tuesday evening. 
assembled, 


Music Hall, so that in days to come, until they| numbers in the corresponding week of the last 
had a much larger room, they would be enabled 10 years. The annual death-rate from all causes, 
to hear there the very highest class of music. | which, in the two previous weeks had been equal 

Restoration of St. John’s Church, New- | to 25 and 24 per 1,000, rose last week, under | week, during the prevalence of a strong gale, a 
castle.—A committee meeting was held in the | the influence of the recent lower temperature, | large chi connected with the Bede Chemical 
bese on the 10th inst., the vicar (the Rev.|to 26. The mean temperature of the air was| Works, East Jarrow, was blown down. At the 
W. E. Houldey) in the chair. The architect, | 34°56 deg., or 45 deg. below the average in the | time, three men, named Thomas Holleran, Hugh 
Mr. (J. Johnstone, laid before the meeting the | corresponding week of the 60 years 1814.73. Cain, and Forest Mitcheson, were engaged in 
draft plans for the proposed alterations, and on New St. Peter’s Church, Maidstone.— clearing old plant about eighty yards from the 
the motion of Mr. Councillor Owen, seconded The following tenders have been received for the | Chimney, which, in falling, strack Holleran, and 
Mr. Sang, they were unanimously adopted. erection of the New St. Peter's Church, Tun- killed him on the spot. Cain was severely in- 
large increase of sitting accommodation will be | pridge.road, Maidstone. The new building will Jed, and Mitcheson slightly. The chimney 
gp dle A —ptecedamecesy agm ey ins ge Senay on J secre peaitlen on -@ plese of land also fell on the building, and the whole damage 


the church will be opened its whole length given by Mr. F. Scudamore :— amounted to about 3,000/. 
a on Clapham Common.— 


A large Chimney Blown Down.—Last 

















140 ft., effect, as well as 26.78 0 0 Improvements 
largely adding to the comfort of the wor. —< 6535 0 0 The Metropolitan Board of Works, who are now 
shippers The g leries will be all removed, Vaugh 6,390 0 0 the conservators of Clapham Common, and in 
the laced in the chapel by the north tran- —s oo 3s whom the manorial rights, &c., are vested, have 
sept, and the whole work as complete as a er nr 5340 0 0 sanctioned improvements, and an avenue of trees- 
le. Naylar (accepted) .. -- 5,216 0 0 has been planted and guarded from destruction 
Gloucester. —The f tenders have SE a en ennseeenn we ponte 


ration. The plans were Mr. T. | i2 its present park-like condition. The Metro. 
Mer. ade councetapen anh ted osnheteker aout politan Board paid 17,0001. to the Lord of the 
his own quantities :— Manor for his interests. 




















tect, as to the amount due to the former, and Cullis 2£ue 0 Fall of a Railway Bridge.—aA fatal acci- 
Sol pare eae Ss eevee ates. #0 Se Jones 338 00 dent occurred on Saturday last, near Hays and 
architect as umpire, the reference being esa a be Station, on the Great Western Rail- 
sealed by the Board on the November last. 379 0 0 way. several months past a large number 
The amount for which. Mr was prepared Meredith 369 0 0 of workmen have been engaged widening the 
‘ Bims (accepted) .....sscsrssserseeree 366 0 0 line between London and West Drayton. On 


Saturday they were taking down a portion of a. 
brick bridge over the line near the Hays and 
Harlington Station, when a part of the bridge 
fell in with aloud crash. Several of the men 
were buried. 

The Military Depot at Worcester.—The 
site for the depdt, extending over 25 acres, and 
situated on the Worton-road, about three miles 
from the city, is now thescene of active excavating 

other ing processes. It is expected 
that the work will be completed in about two 
Colonel Manners, R.E. (Pembroke), and 


New Schools at Humber.—On the 15th 
inst., the new schools for this parish and distriet 
were opened by the rector, the Rev. P. Scuda- 
more Stanhope, in the presence of a large 
number of parishioners and friends. To the 
schools, which though situated about a mile from 
the church, are in the centre of the district, is 
attached an excellent residence for the master 
and mistress. The schools and class-rooms, 
built to accommodate sixty children, are lofty 
and well ventilated, and fitted up with all the 


B 


have proved a inefficient jc | latest improvements, the arvhitect being Mr. | years 
against the cold here or ncueniee. Te Hinch, of Hampton Court, Leominster. Major Hawthorn (Newport), are directing the 
Order for Six Miles of Water-Pipes.—| operations, Mr. Louch undertaking the more 


immediate personal supervision. The amount of 
contract is between 50,0001. and 60,0001. 

The Regent’s Park Canal Bridges.—On 
the 17th, at the sitting of the St. Pancras Vestry, 
a report from the General Purposes Committee 
stated that the Metropolitan Board of Works had 


Nearly the largest, if not actually the largest, 
order for ironwork which has been given out for 
some time, has been awarded within the last few 
days to the Staveley Company, near Sheffield. 
It is for several thousand tons of very large. 
sized water-pipes, to form nearly six miles of 
water-main, for the principal water company in 
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carry out the work. 

Wew Barracks.—The War Department has 
commenced the erection of extensive new 
barracks at Warrington. The contract, which 
we believe amounts to about 69,000/., has been 
let to Messrs. Robert Neill & Sons, of Man- 
chester, 
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Rebuilding of 
chester.—Messrs. Tilley, the contractors for 
dangerous| rebuilding Trinity Church, have received in- 
atractions to proceed with the work of demolishing 
the present building. Their contract is 3,3001., 
including everything. 
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Lower Gornal Parish Church.—On Sunday 
morning, 14th inst., a considerable amount of 
plastering fell from the roof of the church over 
the children’s gallery during divine service. The 
noise produced great consternation among the 
congregation, as it was generally thought that 
the tower of the church was giving way. 
Fortunately no one was hurt, and on the church- 
warden stating the real cause, most of the 
congregation remained in their seats. 

Election of Sanitary Inspector, Bishop 
Auckland.—At the meetin te! the Auckland 
Raral Sanitary Authority on Tuesday, 18th inst., 
the election of an assistant inspector of nuisances, 
at a salary of 2001. per year, in place of Mr. J. 
Watford, deceased, created a great amount of 
interest. There were no less than fifty-six can- 
didates for the office. At the last meeting the 
number was reduced to ten, and on Thursday, 
after two votings, Mr. W. Robson, of Durham, 
was elected. 

Accident to a Plumber at Wolverhamp- 
ton.— Last week, Benjamin Clarke, a plumber, 
in the employ of Mr. Ward, Snowhill, fell from 
the top of a three-story house in George-street. 
He was removed to the Hospital, where he was 
examined, and was found to have sustained a 
scalp wound. He was detained as an in-patient. 
The cause of the accident is stated to have been 
@ rotten stave in the ladder on which he was 
standing. 

City of London School.—wWe learn that 
the City School Committee are discussing the 
propriety of rebuilding the school upon another 
site, to give a greater amount of accommodation. 
In the present building the boys have no proper 
space for work or play. The committee consider 
they would be able to realise a large sum for 
the present site, sufficient to erect a building 
upon an improved plan, which would meet the 
requirements of the school. 


New Congregational Churches in Wales. 
The number of these churches in Wales, and 
especially English ones, is apparently on the 
increase. An official report says that in Gla- 
morganshire alone no fewer than fifty-four new 
Congregational churches have been built, and 
twenty-seven old churches rebuilt and enlarged, 
during the past fifteen years. The total cost was 
nearly 130,0001., and this in addition to 10,0001. 
which has been spent on repairs and alterations. 


Large Donation to Melbourne University. 
A munificent gift has been made to the Mel- 
bourne University by Mr. Samuel Wilson, of 
Ercildoun, a squatter, whose liberality has 
previously been displayed in other directions. 


He has placed at the disposal of the authorities | partm 


of the University the sum of 30,000I., for the 
erection of a hall in keeping with the design of 
the present buildings, the donation to be free 
from any conditions whatever. 


A Sudden Lock-out.—The men employed 
at the Union Foundry, Bolton, to the number of 
304, were suddenly told, the other day, about 
eleven o'clock, that they must cease work, 
and quit the premises as soon as possible, the 
law officers having seized the works under a dis. 
traint. The announcement caused great con- 
sternation among the men, who, however, lost no 
time in packing their tools and departing. 


The Blackburn Waterworks.—The Cor- 
poration of Blackburn have purchased the works 
~ sane eto of the Blackburn Waterworks 

ompany, and have guaranteed to to the 
latter a fixed percentage of 9 per rae for a 
period of five years, and at the expiration of that 
time the sum of 9} per cent. forever. The value 
of the works is expected to be 200,0001. 

The Sheffield New Workhouse. — The 
Chairman moved “that the Local Government 
Board be requested to issue an order authorising 
the guardians to borrow the sum of 60,0001, for 
the purpose of erecting a new workhouse for 
this union, the sum to be borrowed in such 
amounts as may be required from time totime.” 
Mr, Stracey seconded this resolution, which was 
carried with three dissentients. 

The Land-Tax collected in Great Britain 
produced 1,071,9911. in the financial year 1873.74, 
being 23,9551. less than in the preceding year. 
The Inland Revenue Board find that there are 
about 2,000 parishes in which the land-tax 
payable is under 101. 

The Port of London.—Dr. Harry Leach, the 
Sas font mar ot Sealth Soy the Seeet Lantos, 

resen’ is é 
on eg yearly report to the 
Particulars, 


Garibaldi’s Tiber Scheme.— Garibaldi, it is 
stated, has entrusted to Messrs. Wilkinson & 
Smith, engineers, of Westminster, the prepara- 
tion of the plans for forming a harbour in con- 
nexion with the intended ship canal to Rome at 
Fiumicino, near the present mouth of the Tiber. 
The plans are to be prepared with all expedition 
to enable the works to be commenced as early 
as possible. 

Cremation.—The Council of the Cremation 
Society have, we learn, made a progress 
their object. A piece of ground has been secured 
for the erection of a building in which the re- 
ligious rites can be iormed prior to the in. 
cinerating process. The estimated cost of the 
proposed building is 3,5001., towards which 
1,000/. has been promised. Further subscrip- 
tions are requested. 


Cabmen’s Rests.—At raga et of the 
Paddington Vestry last week, an application was 
received from the Cabmen’s Rest Association 
applying for leave to place a “shelter” on the 
stand in the Harrow-road, near to Bloomfield. 
crescent. The Chairman of the Highways 
Committee moved that the application be granted 
as an experiment, subject to the Committee of 
the Vestry approving of the position selected. 


The Female School of Art.—The annual 
distribution of prizes to students, including the 
Queen’s scholarship, the Queen’s gold medal, 
national bronze medals, Gilchrist, and other 
prizes, will take place in the theatre of the 
Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, on this 
Saturday, the 27th. The Earl of Aberdeen will 
preside. 

Langham Hotel Company.—The directors 
have declared a dividend (free of income-tax) at 
the rate of 18} per cent. per annum, which will 
absorb 7,9451. 13s. 2d., and leave 7,2571. 6s. 8d. 
to be carried forward as against a like free-tax 
dividend of 17} per cent. per annum, declared 
and paid at the corresponding period of last 


year. 


A of Vandalism.—Mr. E. Lumley, 
of Surbiton, draws attention to the fact that the 
old wall which separates the Hampton Court 
Palace grounds from the towing-path has been 
despoiled of its beauty by the destruction of the 
ivy which covered it. He asks who is responsible 
for this act, and protests against it on behalf of 
those who, like himself, love to linger by the 
charming old palace and gardens. 

A New Appointment. — The committee 
have recommended that an additional officer be 
appointed in the Superintending Architect’s De- 
ent (Metropolitan Board of Works), to 
make detailed valuations of the several items of 
tenants and trade fixtures in cases of compensa- 
tion claims, and to discharge other special 
duties in that department, at a commencing 
salary of 1501. per annum. 

Good Orders.—Mr. Thomas Holloway has 
just given Mr. W. H. Lascelles an order for the 
Joiners’ work in the main building of his Sana- 
torium. It is to be completed in six months. 
The value of the work is about 10,0001. Mr. 
Lascelles has just completed an order from the 
London School Board for 11,000 pitch-pine desks 
and seats for their new schools. 

Gift to Saltley .— By 
the munificence of an anonymous donor, Saltley 
Training College, Birmingham, has been provided 
with a sum of 3,0001., to provide lectures and 
teachers on the laws of health, with a money 
prize for proficiency. 

‘Casting of the Maximilian Memorial.— 
The casting in bronze of the fine work of art for 
the Maximilian Memorial, to commemorate the 
late unfortunate Emperor of Mexico, has just 
been successfully effected at the Imperial 
Foundry at Vienna. 

Certificates of Competency.—The 
Institute of British Architects have informed the 
Metropolitan Board of Works that the Council 
have granted certificates of competency, to per- 
form the duties of District S or, to Mr. J. 
Hebb, Mr, F. C. Notley, and Mr. T. C. Sorby. 


Withdrawal of the Gas Bill. — 





It contains many interesting | 


TENDERS 

For taking down and rebuilding Nos. 67, 68, and 69 
Houndsditch, for Messrs, Henry Hobson & Son, 

w.c. Denke? architect *. 

Staines & Son PO reeeeeeereessereeres £3,340 0 

Merritt & Ashby ( 3,300 0 
Tenders for building a at 1 

ians of the City of London’ Union Mr. G. 

un., Quantities supplied by as O, Ki 

& Way POTS H COTES ORECe 2,007 

Messrs, Roberts .......0sscrsesersees 

Perkins 


Waldram 
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Shurmur 
Warr ... 
Thompson (accepted) 
For house and factory, New B Ken! 
M‘Farlane. Mr. A. ©. Morton, por secon * 
Tunell, Brothers seer eeeeeee sneonescoeoes £750 0 
For public-house and shop, Tabernacle-walk, Finsbury, 
for Mr’P. Turner, Mr. A. C, Morton, architect:— “’ 
Allen & Son . ++» £2,350 0 


eeeeeee ee 0 
1,577 0 0 


Channing 
Wheeler (accepted) wis... -. 1,189 0 0 
For two shops, at Upper Norwood, for Mr. James 


“Merritt & ASHDY .escssscscessessveves £2,330 
Downs TEE cinietmhetaiedaacs v» 2,229 


Bowyer & Bons eae" 
ae ag (accepted) ...... eas 








ecoooceceo 





Mrs, 
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For nt entrance, and reco 





down nstruction 
of yeh web to the “Deptford. green Dry Dock, for 
Messrs, W. Walker & Co. Mr. E. C. Homer, engineer :— 
For New Entrance. 
Cooke & Co, scocssccesrecsessssersseres £5,225 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ............002...... 3,950 0 0 
Watts 3,357 0 0 
Sheffield (accepted)  ..........0000 3,350 0 6 
For Part of Inside Work, 
Kirk & Randall ....... weseoseseesose 00 
Sheffield (accepted)  ........0044 . 2,000 0 0 





For alterations and additions to No. 44, Tottenham-court- 
road, for Mr. J. Powlesland. Mr. T, Newell, architect :—~ 





Baugh £287 0 0 
Watson, Brothers ........... Januenaest 247 0 0 
( D :: Ngpaiiadoedietanes 231 0 0 








Bracher & SOR sessscsssses sesssseae £17,347 0 0 

atts 15,195 0 0 
Hillis & Bons  sccvccssccsscsorerece we 14,977 0 0 
Waldram & Oe cosesererresessecsese 14,776 00 
TEAOD * csvectsvisthbeshensoensehan cs we 13,9209 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding the King William the 
Fourth, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, for Mr, T, Barrett. 


. . 

























































































Mr, G. architect :— 
iHoetk’ es £5,682 0 0 
Fish elilgoe 5,600 0 0 
Carter ... 6,497 0 0 
Cc 5,419 0 0 
Timewell 5,335 0 0 
BRORANDOR - sscccscsssmaiensstiancdbes 4,756 0 0 
Toms . 4,666 0 0 
For alterations and additions to No, 2, Thomas-street, 
Whitechapel-road, for Mr, De Meza, . C. A, Legg, 
architect :— 
Hearle £449 0 «0 
Moyle 498 10 0 
J & Hawkings a..ccoccecsrsccsseres 369 0 0 
Hunt 358 0 0 
For alterations and additions to Nos. 263 and 265, 
Oxford-street, Stepney-green. . o. FF. P 
pn £530 0 0 
er + 
Judd & Hawkings eeecsene wesnenncosees 377 0 0 
Gill 255 0 0 
For the erection of a warehouse, in Eagle-court, St. 
John’s-lane, Clerkenwell. Mr. L. H. Isaacs, architect. 
ance Seed aL Be. 9. Eg 
‘atman i svdceivee 
Browne & Robinson .......0000... 2,270 0 0 
Macey 2,220 0 0 
Elkington 2,013 0 0 
Scrivener & White (accepted)... 1,904 0 0 
For alterations and additions at Nos. 11 and 12, Godli- 
man-street, St. Paul's Churchyard, for Mr, 8. Beddington, 
Messrs. J & Pearson, architects :— 
& Robinson ...., seveeseeee £3,090 0 0 
Newman & Mann  sccssssorersssesee 3,005 0 0 
L NG RR RCE ASI 2,002 18 0 
For alterations, &c., at the § Tavern, 
ge a ome ke Newington, for | Ponton. 
. + Groom, -_ 
COW MRG . ox sesvecssnvonsonorss sores £230 0 O 
Cole sess. 220 0 0 
Jenkins 196 10 0 
Whitby ...... 1838 0 0 
Staines & Son (accepted) .,....0 178 0 0 
For the erection of stables at Hill- 
Finsbury, for Mr. M‘Namara, Mr. J, Tosh, archi- 
tect, ee ne eg ee by . J. Bolton :— 
Chamberlain, eeerscceccee 1,671 0 0 
Carter 1,667 0 0 
Anle 1,512 0 0 
Crab 1,500 0 0 
Downs 1,407 0 0 
1,479 0 0 
Waldram & Co, ..... vettescocompiees. ogee: O. @ 
Be 1,420 0 0 
Kirk 1,414 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ........... soe 1,307 0 0 
Wi MOG pcemisasticccsuias . 1,330 0 0, 
Ennor 1,357 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker (accepted) 1,206 0 0 




















